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Moving easily in this world generally means going 
down hill. Getting upward always calls for hard 
work. That life which is pleasantest to us is not 
likely to be the most profitable life. And those friends 
who have helped us most are perhaps the ones who 
have cost us most. That which. brings thought and 
doubt and tears, and which necessitates study and 
effort and self-abnegation, is often more of a gain than 


that which gives unalloyed pleasure. No friend is| upon them. The next morning both of them were 


worth much to us who does not keep before us a high 


and that he has obtained his reward. To be well 
“worn out” is ordinarily a great deal better than to 
be “well preserved.” Wrinkles and deep-set lines 
belong to the face of one who has done and borne 
his part in life. A fair countenance in maturity is 
often an evidence of a useless life. It was after the 
patriarch Joseph had had more than a century of 
toil and trial that he became anxious about the 
preservation of his body. Then, in accordance with 
his request, “they embalmed him, and he was put 
in a coffin.” More than two hundred and fifty years 
after that, they buried him in Shechem as “a remark- 
ably well-preserved ” old gentleman ; but, after all, 
Joseph was of more practical worth to his fellows 
during his first exhausting century, than during his 
last two centuries and a half of preservation. 








How easy it is to trust God when he does just what 
we want him todo! The real test of faith in him is 
when his providences disappoint and try us exceed- 
ingly. But if we really believe that “all things 
work together for good to them that love God,” why 


cate our approval of the views expressed by her. 
In all this discussion for a series of years, concern- 
ing the plan of the International lessons, we have 
uniformly favored the study of the Bible as a book, 
and the selection of lessons from that book in their 


|order, for the enforcement of such doctrines and 


such duties as may be thereby disclosed to the rev- 
erent Bible student. We have earnestly opposed 
every movement to induce the Lesson Committee to 
pick out doctrines or duties in advance for certain 
Sundays of the year, and then to go to the Bible to 
find something in the line of them. We sincerely 
regret that that committee has now omitted to pro- 
vide or suggest a Bible lesson for one Sunday in each 
quarter, for the benefit of the many Sunday-schools 
which would fain have a common theme of Bible 
study. We should still more regret to learn that all 
the Sundays thus left open were to be given to the 
enforcement of any single doctrine or any single 
duty. Yet we need hardly add that we are unquali- 
fied in our advocacy of total abstinence,—of absti- 
nence from wine and cider and beer ; from the use of 
these even in cooking, or—except in the rarest cases 
—even in the sick-room. And we have no difficulty 
in finding teachings in favor of total abstinence in 
the International lessons a great deal oftener than 
once in thirteen Sundays. 





BELOW THE SURFACE. 


Whenever you see anything aboveground that is 
worth admiring, and that has any true stability or 
hope of permanence, you may be sure that there is a 
great deal below the surface just there, as the founda- 
tion of that which makes so goodly a show before 
your eyes. 

Whether it is in the world of nature, or of art, or 
of intellectual attainment, or of personal character, 
or of spiritual life, it is mot all on the surface, not 
all in plain sight. If it is a graceful elm or a wide- 
spreading oak, you may be sure it has roots running 
down and reaching out into the earth below, to give 
strength and security to its sturdy trunk and its 
swaying boughs. If it is a majestic mountain 
rising in grandeur to the clouds, it rests on no 





quicksands, but has a basis broad and firm, and 
|deep as the globe’s centre. If it is a towering 


should we stagger at any of those “things” ? Herod- | monument, or a massive pile of buildings, or a 
otus tells of the heathen priestess who was so grate- | bridge spanning river and marsh with vast and lofty 
ful for the loving service of her two sons on one | arches, there must have been a preliminary sinking 
occasion, that she prayed that they might be rewarded | of shafts, and laying of strong foundations, and slow 
with the richest blessing that the gods could bestow | uprearing of subterranean walls, before the mighty 
structure which now commands attention began its 
found dead in their beds in the temple. The respgnse | upward stretch above the surface. If it is the finished 





ideal, and striving to attain to any ideal involves|of the mother, on hearing of this answer to her | work of a scholar in history or science ; if it is a 


both struggle and sacrifice. 


. | o ~ . 
prayer, was: “I will never account myself unfor-| marvel of gracefulness and beauty in the sphere of 
tunate, that I was the mother of two such sons, whom | literature—poetry or prose; if it is a triumph of 


Among the many peculiar advertisements in the | the gods have invested with immortality for their| power in the pulpit, at the bar, on the tribune, 


English Church Times is one calling for an “ organist, | pious and obedient actions. 


” 


If that mother’s faith | or in the realm of applied science or of professional 


who can also take the village blacksmith’s business.” | meant anything while her sons were living, this was | skill,—all that is shown and seen indicates the exis- 
Now if that isn’t combining religion and daily life, | the most reasonable way in the world of meeting the | tence of much that is out of sight ; the success which 


| 


what is? But, will the same bellows answer for both | news of their death when it came to her. If our | is attaincd above the surface cannot be accounted for 


organ and forge? 


| 


And will the “anvil chorus” | faith is not capable of standing such a test, it is only but by the fact that a great deal of preparation for 
have a place in week-day church services? Here is | the shadow and the name of a Christian faith. 
a hint for church managers in a new community. 
Let them look up a minister who can practice medi- 


| this was made below the surface. If indeed it bea 
———_——— |noble character or a saintly life-—a character of 
In laying before our readers the views of Miss | strength and beauty, of heroic courage and of sublime 


cine, a sexton who can run a grocery store, a Sunday-| Frances E. Willard, on a proper use of the thir-| endurance, or a life of holiness and of radiating 


school superintendent who can be postmaster and | teenth Sunday of each quarter, we by no means indi- | eweetness and purity,—it did not come by chance, 
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nor was it “reached at a single bound;” it was a 
matter of growth as well as of grace; and the best 
and the most of that which is noted of good in the 
conduct or the countenance of the one admired and 
revered, was wrought silently and slowly out of sight 
and below the surface. 

Every once ina while some young man will be 
deluded with the idea that he can do as good work 
aboveground as those who have gone before him, 
without being at the trouble and the delay of all 
their work below the surface. He can write smooth- 
flowing rhymes; why shouldn’t he at once be a poet? 
He has a vivid imagination and a pleasing style; 
what is there to hinder his now beginning the prepa- 
ration of romances that shall give him fortune and 
fame? He finds no difficulty in leading a college 
prayer-meeting, or in holding a popular audience 
with an off-hand discourse on some religious theme 
which is familiar to him; is there any reason why he 
should wait and toil for years before entering on the 
work of the gospel ministry ? And so in the one sphere 
or another a young man begins his work on the surface 
—and quickly finishes it there. As Lord Jeffrey 
saysof such unprepared and surface workers : “They 
who begin by effect without labor, will end by labor 
without effect.” Dr. Holmes, writing of the slow 
development of Motley’s peculiar talents as an histori- 
cal writer, says: “It took many years to train the as 
yet undisciplined powers into orderly obedience, and | 
to bring the unarranged materials into the organic 
connection which was needed in the construction of 
a work which should endure. ... It was already 
the high noon of life with him before his genius had 
truly shown itself; if he had not lived beyond this 
period, he would have left nothing to give him a last- 
ing name.” And of those writers who are unwilling 
te do the needful work below the surface before they 
venture upon pretentious work aboveground, this 
biographer adds: “Too many brilliant young novel- 
readers and lovers of poetry, excused by their ad- 
mirers for their shortcomings on the strength of their 
supposed birthright of ‘ genius,’ have ended where 
they began; flattered into the vain belief that they 
were men at eighteen or twenty, and finding out at 
fifty that they were, and always had been, nothing more 
than boys.” Manyan author, or artist, or preacher, is 
a conspicuous failure in his maturity because he was 
not willing to be an inconspicuous toiler in his im- 
maturity. There is wisdom in the counsel of one of 
the keenest of our satirical writers, when he says to 
the average young man of to-day: “I don’t want to 
see you try to build a six-story house on a one-story 
foundation.” It is not the question of the style of 
the superstructure, but of the character of the foun- 
dation that decides the capability of the building to 
stand in all weather. 

It may be that, up to this time, your work is all 
below the surface. Thus far you may have com- 
manded no attention by what you have done, nor by 
what you are. Neither in your character nor in 
your activities are you, perhaps, to the present hour, 
a positive and a beneficent force. But all this time 
you may have been in fittest preparation for your 
real life work; and that work may yet be the rejoic- 
ing of generations, and a cause of your eternal | 
thanksgiving to God. By your quiet and patient | 
study you may have been acquiring that accurate | 
knowledge which shall yet enable you to instruct | 








of the Lord’s presence. When you have had some- 
what more than now of such preliminary training as 
that secured of God to Moses, you may have some- 
what more in your countenance of the divine light 
which illumined his. Whenever you see an approach 
to that light on a child of God’s countenance, you 
may be sure that there has been something of this 
training going on below the surface in his mind and 
character. 

The severest toil of all well-doing, and the great- 
est cost of all well-being, must ever be below the 
surface, and out of sight. And that which has 
power or beauty above must ever depend on that 
which has been slowly and painfully performed or 
endured below, even, perhaps, at the price of life, as 
well as of ease and comfort. ‘“ You remember,” says 
one, “how corals grow. The reef is not a building 
constructed by them ; it is their own life that crys- 
tallizes within them, and it is left behind them as they 
climb upward toward the light. And as they climb, 
the sea-bottom sinks beneath them, and the surface 
seems, perhaps, unattainable to their patient labors. 
Yet by and by it is gained, though the coral-makers 
die in reaching it, and over the records of their cease- 
less toil [below the surface] appear at length the 
verdant fields and fruitful palms of islands that lie 
like gems upon the bosom of the sea.” “Here is the 
patience and the faith of the saints.” 


KEEPING YOUR EYES OPEN. 

Scarcely any intellectual habit is more beneficial 
than that of noting carefully those natural objects 
which are immediately at hand. The mind which 
makes a thorough study of the small and common 
things by which it is surrounded, finds itself con- 
stantly strengthened for the right examination and 
fuller knowledge of greater and more distant sub- 
jects. A careless observer of small objects in the 
material world is the first to fail in attempting to 
give an account of what he sees afar ; but the faithful 
student of the mean, small, and apparently unim- 
portant things which are just at hand, finds his nice 
habit of accuracy useful to him whenever it becomes 
necessary to scan a far horizon. 

Some of the most agreeable books in literature 
have been written on themes which, to smaller minds 
than those of their authors, would have seemed 
absurdly unimportant. Xavier de Maistre enriched 
French literature with his Journey Around my 
Room; one of the most eminent scientists of the 
present century thought it worth while to describe 
in a volume the Chemistry of a Candle; another 
contemporary scientist devoted a book to a full 
anatomical, physiological, and artistic study of The 
Hand, and doubtless felt, when he had finished his 
last page, that volumes might yet be written on so 
rich a subject. One of the most important books in 
British ornithology, Gilbert White’s Natural History 
of Selborne, is made up simply of the jottings and 
notes of the author concerning the animals he saw 
in his daily walks through the woods and fields in 
the immediate vicinity of his little country parish, 
which he seldom left. And this list might be ex- 
tended by many a title, for the literature of no coun- 


| try fails to contain, among its most prized treasures, 


volumes whose interest and importance are in inverse 
ratio to the magnitude of their field. 
James Russell Lowell, notwithstanding his wide 


as anxious to note the peculiarities of the dialect of 
the Yankee farmer as to investigate the surds and 
sonants of the foreign tongues which he studies 
betweentimes. All four of our other great poets— 
Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, and Whittier—have 
thus studied the smallest bird and the obscurest leaf; 
and so has every poet, until we get back to Homer, 
with his perfect, because minutely faithful, descrir - 
tions,—his “many-sounding sea” and his “ rosy- 
fingered dawn.” The same duty of watching little 
things, and the same reward for their long and 
faithful observance, runs through painting and 
sculpture, and architecture; nor are the duty and the 
result less plain in the professional labors of the 
lawyer, clergyman, pnysician, teacher, or scientific 
investigator. When a man gets above the necessity 
of turning sharp eyes upon the smallest items in his 
vicinage, he speedily goes beyond the bounds of 
advantageous work for himself, or helpful work for 
others. There is no department of human toil in 
which nice habits—which are very different from 
petty ones—do not bring a swift reward in the line 
of increased intellectual strength, and of more at- 
tractive and more serviceable results. 

All around us are things which we know only 
partially and superficially, but which are ready to 
reward a more intimate acquaintance. The sky over 
our heads, the fields about us, the natural history or 
the antiquities of the town in which we live, the lives 
and characters of the very members of our own 
families,—all these are not yet explored as they may 
be, as they ought to be. When we are fully con- 
vinced that no material or immaterial thing is beneath 
our notice, then we are in a teachable frame of mind, 
which is likely to result in gain to our whole life- 
method. Rich and wide is the world of him who 
knows that a microcosm, with God as its creator, 
exists in the spider’s-web beneath his eyes. Pvor 
and narrow is the world of him who sees not with 
his eyes, and hears not with his ears. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A great help to an understanding of the truths of re- 
vealed religion, as they come to us in our common English 
Bible, is an accurate knowledge of the English language. 
To know what the truths mean, we must know what the 
words which convey those truths signify. Not all our 
readers are able to study the Bible in its original lan- 
guages, hence they are peculiarly dependent on their 
understanding of their vernacular in its construction, and 
to a certain extent in its history. Therefore it is that a 
question like the following from an Indiana correspondent 
is worthy of attention in these columns : 

Will you be so kind as to give me the benefit of your superior 
knowledge of books by telling me which is the best English 
grammar for one without a teacher, and with a slight knowl- 
edge of the subject ? 

We cannot say that there is to be found—at least in 
America—an English grammar combining practical use- 
fulness with sufficient familiarity with the history of the 
language. Grammarians are just finding out that English 
has a history as well as French, German, Latin, Greek, or 
any other language; and that every fanciful teacher 
cannot equip it with a new scheme of moods, tenses, or 
even degrees of comparison. Of existing books, with 
self-instruction in view, we would name Professor W. D. 
Whitney’s Essentials of English Grammar (Boston: 
|Ginn & Heath ) and Swinton’s New English Grammar, 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), as good examples of 
the scholarly and the popular method respectively. 





one and another who are in their turn to be the| travels and catholic tastes, has candidly expressed | Either is adequate for ordinary use. The Rev. E. A. 


teachers or the helpers of thousands. 


submissiveness and faith which shall by and by find | 
such expression in your every word and look that | 


you shall be hailed as a messenger of Christ and as | ple “ must run to Italy before they are conscious of 


} 


an angel of peace in all your sphere. It was not | 
until Moses had lived forty years in the palace, and | 


Through | his belief that the town of his birth and residence is | 
your multiplied sorrows and your repeated dis-| “the very best spot on the habitable globe ;” and he | 
appointments you may have learned lessons of thrusts a lance of keen satire through the prevalent | 


belief that it is necessary to “ go over to the Alps to 
learn what the divine silence of snow is,” or that peo- 


the miracle wrought every day, under their very noses, 
by the sunset.” If Mr. Lowell’s books are wittier, 


Abbott’s ““How to Parse” (Boston: Roberts Brothers) 
is an excellent grammatical analytical system. The dest 
English grammar, so far as we know, if one is not scared 
by its four declensions of nouns, and other methods 
usually employed in grammars of classical languages, is 
the Rev. O. W. Tancock’s English Grammar (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan & Co). In 
connection with the study of English as bearing on the 
| meaning of Scripture, help will be found in The Bible 


forty years more in the desert, and had been forty | sprightlier, and more natural than most books, it is | Word Book: s giomery of Reriptare terme which heve 


days in fasting and in sacred communion with God | 
in the mount, that his face shone with the reflected | 


simply because he has been a life-long and careful 
observer of the little things close at hand; more 


| changed their popular meaning, and are no longer in 


| gener.l use, by Professors Swinton and Conant, published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York; also French’s Select 


effulgencs of the Divine glory, and that his very | willing to write of the birds in his own garden than | Glossary of English Words, of a similar character with 
countenance proclaimed the beauty and the holiness | of the birds of paradise im sunnier climes; and quite | the Bible Word Book, although with a wider range. 
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THE WINE-VAULTS OF BERGENSTEIN. 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 
BY MRS. MARGARET J. PRESTON 


Old Heinrich sat at the hostel door, 
And counted the gains of the market o’er, 
That never had seemed so small before. 


“How Gretchen will scold !—But then the beer 
Has heartened me with its kindly cheer: 
Boy, bring me another tankard here! ” 


The tankard he drained, then homeward went 
With a stagger of stolid, dull content, 
That Gretchen shotld know his gains were spent. 


But scarce had he shambled one half his way, 
When, as it was nearing the close of day, 
He heard at his elbow a traveler say :— 


“ Ah! here are the ruins of Bergenstein, 
So famous, you know, in the days long syne, 
For vintages of the rarest wine. 


“For such, of a surety, were nowhere known 
As mellowed beneath yon pile of stone, 
In cobwebbed tuns with the moss o’ergrown. 


“« And the lords of the castle, although they were 
Right ancient barons with ’scutcheons fair, 
Held riotous, shameful revel there. 


“They drank in the morning, they drank at night, 
They wasted their lives in brawl and fight, 
And the castle, it crumbled, as well it might. 


“ Yet steadily under it all, the vine 
Kept bearing beneath the rain and shine, 
And still in the vaults they stored the wine. 


““°Twas over two hundred years ago 
Since all that I tell you happened so, 
For I was the cooper, and I should know. 


“The last of the Bergen knights was he 
Who flung, in his dying throes, the key 
Of the vaults with an awestruck glare at me. 


* And said: ‘It has slain us, one by one! 
Go turn the spigot of every tun, 
And let the accursed wine all run!’ 


“T flew to obey in heat and haste, 
But stopping to take one golden taste, 
I had not the heart to see such waste. 


“* And lifting my hands, I could but say, 
‘God keep his perilous gifts, I pray, 
Until the millennium !—When that day 


“«*Shall dawn on a world new-made again, 
Such wine may be harmless unto men 
Grown like to the angels, but—not till then!’ 


“My prayer had its answer: year by year 
I visit these ruins, and linger near 
To see that no trace of the tuns appear. 


“For as soon as the blossoms scent the vine, 
The crones have a saying, that ’tis a sign 
The cooper has come to taste his wine. 


“‘Poor fool! As you listen to what I’ve told, 
I think you would barter a bag of gold 
To look on the tuns, and touch their mould.” 


“ And taste them! ” aloud old Heinrich said ; 
And he looked around, and he raised his head ; 
But cooper and castle and all had fled! 


And there in the roadside ditch he lay, 
And puzzled his brains till the break of day, 
And wondered what Gretchen would have to say. 





THE THIRTEENTH SUNDAY: 
AND WHEREFORE. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

[ President of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. ] 

A prisoner, condemned to death, begged a bit of char- 
coal from his jailer. Wondering to what use it had been 
put, the latter paused in passing by his cell next morning, 
and in the dim light saw upon the dingy walla picture 
rudely drawn. 

Itrepresented a platform with a gallows,to which fivesteps 
conducted. Onthe lowest of these steps was written “ Dis- 
ebedience to parents,” on the next “Sabbath Breaking,” 


ITS WHY 


on the next ‘Swearing,’ on the next “Lying,” on the | 


next ‘Stealing,’ and the platform itself bore the word 
“ Murder.” 
ends ofall were visible as plainly as the sides, and on 
each of these was written in two words the explanation 
of all these gradations in crime, even up to its awful 
climax. What were those words? 

Think of them earnestly, dear Sunday-school teacher, 
as they are brought to your consideration by a former 
member of your guild who would fain clasp hands with 
you in Gospel temperance work. These were the words 
so fatal and significant: “Strong Drink,” 
Drink,” “Strong Drink.” This wretched criminal had 
been taught in Sunday-school to obey his parents; to 


¢ 


But the steps had been so drawn that the | 
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reverence God’s day; to speak the truth; carefully to 
discern between meum and tuum, and to hold dear and 
sacred his brother’s life; but he had not been taught that 
the body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, into which 
should enter nothing that defileth, neither whatso- 
ever loveth and maketh a lie. He had not been given 
a “Thus saith Nature, thus saith Reason, thus saith 
the Lord,” for total abstinence; he had not been 
forewarned and forearmed against the temptations men 
legalize and set along our streets, and hence the lack of 
this one lesson had destroyed the force of all. 

Perhaps his teacher in the Sunday-school had sneered 
at total abstinence as fanaticism, and had furnished re- 
minders of the decanter and the beer-mug in the very 
breath with which he vocalized that sneer. Good men 
and kindly though they may have been, and not to be 
judged as to intention by those who grieve over their acts, 
still is it not probable that they left undone some portion 
of their duty to inexperienced youth in the slippery paths 
of its first and second decades? “TI wot it is through 
ignorance thou didst it”? may have been the formula of 
forgiveness in the past; but, in these days of greater light, 
are not our duties commensurably greater? When 
brewers and distillers place in golden letters above the 
president’s chair, at their conventions, St. Paul’s advice to 
Timothy, is it not well to instruct our scholars in the 
true significance of that often-abused passage, showing 
them that an apostolic injunction was necessary to induce 
the young preacher to take wine, even as a medicine, 
eighteen centuries before the temperance era? 

Let us remember that the saloon has a series of lessons, 
“International,” alas! in a sense vastly more pervasive 
than our Sunday-school series is likely to attain for many 
a day; that it has its object lessons to offset our black- 
board exercises, and its unhallowed songs to drown in 
thoughtless young minds the memory of the Golden 
Censer and the Golden Shower. It has also its literature, 
of which I would not write, but which not unfrequently 
proves more attractive than the shelves of the Sunday- 
school library. The education of the saloon is to-day 
the arch-fiend which is also the arch foe to the education 
of the Sunday-school and the church. In the grog-shop 
conscience is a superstition, virtue a jest, Christ a myth, 
his gospel a fable, and immortality a dream. 

“ Trrevressible” indeed is the “conflict,” and surely 
the hosts of God must put weapons in the hands of the 
oncoming army—the dear little ninety and nine who 
have not yet gone astray—with which they may wage a 
warfare intelligent and vigorous against their wily foes. 
Thrice happy, then, are we of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions in the knowledge that temperance 
instruction is to become a feature of the Sunday-schools 
we love. Since our years of toil since the Master’s ques- 
tion came to us in 1874, “ Who knoweth if thou be come unto 
the kingdom for such a time as this?” nothing has marked 
a@ gain so substantial as the gaining of this thirteenth 
Sunday, all the year round, for temperance teaching. For 
the Sunday-school is permanent; its machinery is in 
prime order, and at last it has responded nobly to our often 
reiterated question, “ Won’t you please put out a belt 
from the great driving-wheel of your intricate machinery 
and turn ourtemperance wheel?” In the sacred cluster of 
fruits of the Spirit, “temperance ranks as grape No. 9, 
—and somehow it has long hung against the wall, miss- 
ing the warmth of the mellowing gospel sunshine. Will 
not our noble fellow-workers in the Sunday-school please 
| tarm the cluster, and give the sunshine full and fair to 
| the temperance grape, that it may grow and ripen?” 
| Thesesuggestions, frequently made in public assemblies, 
are here affectionately submitted from the angle of vision 
of a temperance worker, who, were she once more a 
Sunday-school teacher, would surely impress the trusting 
mind and heart of childhood with the reasonableness of 
total abstinence from the products of the vineyard, the 
brewery, the still, the cider-mill. 








THE MAJOR’S CIGAR. 
BY J. B. T. MARSH. 

“ How are you, Quartermaster ? ” 
“Well, Major, is that you? How are you?” 
We met at a railway junction, and, if he had not spoken 
| first, I should not have recognized my Virginia comrade 
of 64. It was not merely the disguise of a silk hat and 
| shaven cheeks, but—as I told him, after we had chatted a 

little about each other’s ups and downs since the war—I 
| was sure this was the first time I ever saw him, away 
| from the table, without a cigar in his mouth. 

““Haven’t smoked for five years,” was his reply, 


ac Vm 


“Strong | ‘down’ on tobacco as thoroughly as you ever were.” 


“Good! Tell me all about it.” 
We locked arms and sauntered up and down the plat- 














form. Dropping the dialogue, this was in substance his 
story : 

“Tt wasn’t a sudden conversion. I never was quite so 
easy in mind over the habit—when you used to banter 
me about it—as I pretended to be. I intended, all the 
time, to taper off when I got home from the army, and 
not smoke so much, And Idid, Smoked less in three 
weeks than I used to in one. But onesummer I went off 
on some business for our, company, which kept me up in 
the mountains, among the charcoal-burners, three days 
longer than I expected. I got out of cigars, and couldn’t get 
any, for love or money. In forty-eight hours I was more 
uncomfortable and unstrung than I ever was before in 
all my life. I actually borrowed an old Irishman’s filthy 
clay pipe and tried to smoke it. I thought of that miser- 
able summer which we spent crawling about the trenches 
in Virginia, and I wished I was there again with a 
cigar in my mouth! Then I began to realize what 
a shameful bondage I was in to a mere self-indulgence. 
I—a fellow who secretly prided himself on his self-con- 
trol and nerve and manliness; who never flinched at 
hard fare or rough weather—a downright slave to a bad 
habit, unnerved and actually unfit for business for lack 
of acigar. It made me mad at myself; I despised myself 
for my pusillanimity. 

“ Going into the matter a little farther, I found that 
the money I had spent for cigars in a dozen years would 
have paid for my house and furnished it; would have 
met all the bills for my wife’s little summer trip to Europe 
with me, which has been her one air-castle solong. I saw 
that I had actually smoked away more money than [ 
had laid out for our library, our periodicals, and our 
intellectual culture generally. Cigars had cost me nearly 
twice as much as [ had given to church work, missions, 
and charity. My conscience rose up at the record. 
I knew I could not plead any equivalent for the outlay. 
It had not fed me, it had not strengthened me; it had 
simply drugged me. Every cigar had made the next 
cigar a little more necessary to my comfort. To use the 
mildest word, it had been a wse/ess expenditure. 


“My detention up there in the mountains was calcu- 
lated to open my eyes to my domestic shortcomings, and 
I saw, as I never had before, how selfishly unsocial 
tobacco had made me at home. I smoked before I was 
married, and my wife never entered any protest against 
my cigars afterward. But our first baby was a nervous 
thing, and the doctor told me it would not do for it to 
breathe tobacco smoke. So I got in the way of shutting 
myself up in the library evenings, and after every meal, 
to enjoy my cigars. As I look at it now, nothing is more 
absurd than to call it a social hebit, It’s a poor pretense 
of sociability where a man is simply intent on his own 
enjoyment. My wife owns up, now, that my  tobacco- 
tainted breath and tobacco-saturated clothing were always 
more or less of a trial to her. The satisfaction it has 
given her to be rid of a tobacco atmosphere, and the 
thought of my contemptibly selfish indifference to her 
comfort all those years, have humbled me, [ tell you. 
And I wouldn’t exchange my own daily satisfaction 
nowadays in being a cleaner man—inside and outside— 
for the delight that anybody gets out of his cigars. 

“T didn’t need to go out of my own doors to find 
reasons enough for giving up the habit, but I think I 
found still stronger ones, after all, when I went away from 
home, The more I thought about the harm tobacco does 
in the community at large, the more sure I felt that it 
was time for me to stop giving it the moral support of my 
example. I don’t take as muca stock as some folks do in 
the terrible-cffects-of-tobacco stories. It depends a good 
deal on what sort of grandfathers a man had—whether 
they bequeathed him the temperament of an ox or a race- 
horse, the constitution of a bull-dog or a little tan-terrier. 
The doctors differ on this matter, and the evidence is 
strong enough to convict on the other counts of the 
indictment anyhow. I know I smoked too much, and 
that my nervous system is the worse for it. And I think 


_ the people who are likely to be hurt most by it are just 


the ones who are most likely to smoke excessively. And 
then I’ve noticed that the medical men who stand up for 
tobaceo are always men who use it, and are liable to the 
suspicion of straining a point in justification of their own 
self-indulgence. 

“On one point, though, I believe the authorities agree. 
No one denies that it is a damaging indulgence for boys. 
It means a good deal when smoking is forbidden to the 
pupils in the polytechnic schools in Paris and the mili- 
tary schools in Germany, purely on hygienic grounds. 
The governments of these smoking nations are not likely 
to be notional on that matter. But the use of tobacco 
by our American boys and young men is excessive and 
alarming. We ought to save our rising generation for 








better work than aay can do if dni a saps the 2 isi 
of their growing years, and makes the descent easier, as, 
no doubt, it often does, to worse vices. I don’t know how 
to forgive myself for the temptation I set before my Sun- 
day-school class of bright boys, year after year, by my 
smoking habits. I always hoped they didn’t know that I 


smoked, but of course they did. It isn’t inthe family, either, | “ 


that the selfishness of the habitis mostapparent. I don’t 
believe, other things being equal, there is any other class 
of men who show such a disregard in public for other 
people’s comfort as tobacco-users do. I don’t mean the 
chewers who spit in country churches and leave their 





filthy puddles on car floors. They’re hogs. A man | 


would be considered a rowdy or a boor who should wil- | suspicion of the arrangement of the letters, and, after all, | 


fully spatter mud on the clothing of a lady as she passed 


him on the sidewalk. But a lady to whom tobacco fumes | 
are more offensive than mud can hardly walk the streets, | 


in these days, but that men who call themselves gentle- 
men—and who are gentlemen in most other respects— 
blow their cigar-smoke into her face at almost every step. 
Smokers drive non-smokers out of the gentlemen’s cabins 
on the ferry-boats, and the gentlemen’s waiting-rooms in 
railway stations, monopolizing these public rooms as 
coolly as if they only had any rights in them. I can’t 
explain such phenomena except on the theory that 
tobacco befogs the moral sense and makes men specially 
selfish. Take the people of Germany, for instance. No 
other western people are such smokers, and no other are 
so boorish in their behavior,—especially toward women. 
[ don’t insist that one fact explains the other; but I have 
my suspicions.” 

The Major’s train pulled in just then, and, as he took my 
hand to say good-by, its smoking-car drew his parting 
shot: “See there? Did you ever reflect how the tobacco 
habit levies its taxes on everybody? The railway com- 
pany furnishes an extra seat to every smoker, which, in 
the nature of the case, must be paid for by an extra charge 
on the tickets of all the passengers. What a rumpus it 
would raise if the Legislature should attempt to furnish 
luxuries to any special class at public cost, in this way. 
How we’d vote ’em down! I vote against this thing by 
throwing away my cigar!” 


WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


BY MRS. GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE 


There sits a woman in my neighbor’s window, who has 
just come from the city. She is evidently wishing to tell 
her friends that she has reached the end of her journey. 
She wants to refresh them with a letter from this beautiful 
country place. 


She has the fair sheet spread before her; she sits in the 
window (I’m sorry to say it is not open) with the inspira- 
tions of hill and river and sky pressing upon her, and yet 
she does not seem to get on! Her hand holds the pen 
without motion, except that now and then she jerks it 
suddenly, and once in a while turns the pen, as if the 
activity of her hand would start her brain! It is hard 
work, and wetting the end of the pen-holder in her lips 
occasionally does not help her. 


I’m sorry for the letter-writer and for the family who 
are hoping for news from their friend. What is the matter ? 
She has good ink, good pens, good paper. Indeed, she 
has very handsome paper,—her friend, with whom she is 
staying, sells note-paper, ornamented with quite elegant 
raised and colored initials, and I can see that it is the 
same kind of paper which is waiting for this troubled 
woman’s thoughts. I intend to imagine some of her difli- 
culties, because I know them to be common hindrances 
in epistolary duties. In the first place, I am sure that 
she was never trained to write lettersin her youth. There 
are some things which we cannot learn to do well after 
we are fifty years old. It will generally be found that 
the hand has lost its elasticity for penmanship. The 
neglected muscles will not acquire the art of writing with 
ease and grace. Young fingers should be thoroughly 
trained in the use of a pen,—no pencil will take the place 
of pens. Many persons use a pencil without restraint, 
but a pen seems to be a different instrument in their 
hands. 
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some pride in having it look well. When she sitiinine | 
the letter, she is going to draw a delicate line on the | 

envelope, so that the name may not run from corner to | 

corner,—she does not feel quite able to write on unruled 

paper! But the spelling is really a trouble to her. She | 
is not convinced, as poor Tulliver was, that it is altogether | 
a matter of private judgment,” so she lingers over the | 
sentences in a waiting sort of uncertainty. Oh that to 

spell correctly had been created an unerring instinct of 
the human mind! Asitis, there must be first the mastery 

of rules, and then exercise in the application of them. It 

is not safe to depend upon how a word looks,—it may look | 
wrong, when it is all right. You may have a nervous | 
the conscientious alteration may disgrace you! Nothing | 

will doin regard to spelling but absolute certainty. Take | 
your choice in all the other branches of weakness and | 

invalidism, but don’t have “ bad spells” in writing! 

Our friend’s letter must be soon finished, for there is an 
obstacle in her progress which, evidently, she cannot | 
much longer contend with. Alas, how soon an epistle is | 
completed and ready for the mail when we have nothing | 
more tosay! It is, no doubt, all wrong for me to inti- | 
mate that my neighbor has few ideas at her command, 
She planned this letter, page by page, in the night; she had 
ever so many things to say; she sat down almost oppressed 
with thoughts about her daughter’s new life in the coun- 
try, about the progress of the season in vegetation, and 
about the anxieties on her mind in regard to home and 
those whom she had left behind. How astonished she is 
to find that halfa page will exhaust her communications, 
and make her long to sign her name under assurances of 
her love! Well, she can’t recall all those subjects of 
which she intended to write; she does not care so much 
about some of them as she did when they were first sug- 
gested to her mind. She is tired with the labor of 
expression, which is a trial closely following the posses- 
sion of ideas, “Certainly,” you say, ‘“ people who have 
ideas can express them.” Yes, they can, after a while; but 
ease of expression comes from practice, and your nine hun- 
dred and ninety-ninth letter will be executed with a 
facility quite unknown in your tenth. 

I have indicated the value, to young people, of frequent 
exercise in this comfort and accomplishment of letter- 
writing; I will add one word of warning. Remember 
there is a permanence to what we write, which does not 
attach to conversation. The profanation of letters is a 
subject for tears! Do not trust too much to the seal of 
an envelope, or to the unguarded and accidental disclosures 
of your personal communications. Keep in mind that 
some things sound better in conversation than they read in 
letters; they may not Je better, still I would rather 
breathe a foolish whisper into the air than to have it for- 
ever preserved in black and white. I should like to 
suggest that reproofs written to a child are simply agonies; 
do not fix in a letter your condemnation of a dear absent 
son or daughter,-if you can help it. 

There are two places where scoldings are never agree- 
able,—in the pulpit, and in letters. It will not do much 
good for you to berate your friends for their silence; and 
whatever you do, do not set them the example of filling 
three out of four pages with your own excuses. 
nothing so deadening to epistolary life. Postal cards are 
charming in this respect; people say what they wish 
without taxing themselves to invent prefaces. A real 
excuse is tolerable if it can be put into few words. 


There is 


ENCOURAGED. 


BY MARY K, A. STONE, 


I had been talking with my friend one day, of the 
value of human sympathy as a means of encouragement 
in well-doing, and of comfort in down-heartedness. In 
the course of our talk, I admitted that I had lately been 
“ discouraged, because of the way,” and in need of some 
kindly lift over the rough places of the road. 

My friend asked if I had ever noticed in the history of 
the Judges how God had recognized this need of outside 
help, and had acted in accordance with it, in dealing | 
with. Gideon, the leader of Israel. The full meaning of | 
the story, with its pictorial eastern setting, had nev er | 





Ink and paper should be generously provided for little | | before been opened to me; and as, perhaps, there may be | 
people, and their parents and sisters and brothers should | others to whom the thought may be new, I will give an 
frequently demand carefully written notes and letters. A | outline of it. 


month would take the children around the circle. Kind | 


and exact notice should be taken of every fault, no matter | the Lord appeared to Gideon, commissioning him for an 
You say “This work is done in schools,” | attack on the hosts of Midian. 


how minute, 
Yes, but not half done. 


This woman hesitates, partly because she is doubtful | After the charge the Lord adds, in evident recognition of 
about the spelling of the words she wishes to use. Nobody | the possible faint-heartedness of the man : 
at home knows much more about it than she does; still, | fear to go down to the host, go thou with Phurah thy 
she would like to have her letter easily read, and she has servant down to the host, and thou shalt hear what they 


At a critical juncture in the national history of Israel, 


“ Arise, get thee down 
unto the host, for I have delivered it into thine hand.” 


“But if thou 





say ; and afterwards shall thine ens be ‘iniiltial 
to go. ” 


See what tender consideration for Gideon’s fears! No 


| upbraiding or rebuke, but an actual provision to meet his 


weakness. Truly, God does “ not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax ” ! 

Gideon avails himself of the gracious nermit. Down 
to the armed myriads of “the Midianites, the Amalekites, 
and the children of the east,”’ who “ lay along the valley 
like grasshoppers for multitude,” pass Gideon and his 


| servant, stopping, by divine guidance, on the outskirts of 


the enemy. “ And when Gideon was come, behold, there 
was a man that told a dream unto his fellow, and said: 
“Behold, I dreamed a dream, and lo, a cake of barley 
| bread tumbled into the host of Midian, and came unto a 
tent, and smote it that it fell, and overturned it that the 
| tent lay along. And his fellow answered, and said, This 
is nothing else save the sword of Gideon the son of 
Joash, a man of Israel: for into his hand God hath 
delivered Midian and all the host.” 

Only think, dear reader, of the providence that not only 
had sent such a dream at this particular time, but had so 
ordered all that the soldier should be actually telling his 
dream, and learning its significance, just at the time that 
Gideon and his servant were on hand to hear! A little 
sooner, or a moment later, it would not have availed. 

Now mark the result: At once Gideon’s courage is 
nerved anew to the battle; he feels the energy of hope, 
the strength that comes from knowing that others believe 
in his cause. “And it was so, when Gideon heard the 
telling of the dream, and the interpretation thereof, that 
he worshipped, and returned into the host of Israel, and 
said, Arise; for the Lord hath delivered into your hand 
the host of Midian.” Thus, out of this strange incident, 
sprang the triumphant war-cry, ‘The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon,” and Gideon’s “three hundred con- 
quered.” 

Here the human agency in bringing to pass great 
results is clear and evident. It is not always granted us 
to see so plainly the work of our influence, the weight of 
our words. In fact, it is not probable that the Midian- 
itish soldier ever knew what he had done—how he had 
unwittingly strengthened the hands of the leader of the 
Lord’s host. Here is a thought to spur us on, teaching 
us to set a truer estimate on personal influence ; not hold- 
ing it lightly that God has put within our power such 
means of mutual strengthening. It was a very little 
thing that turned the scales against Midian, but the All- 
powerful despises not even the lowly instrumentality of 
a dream. 

After talking this all over with my friend, I returned 
home; and that evening there came to me a letter from a 
wholly unexpected source. This letter was in testimony 
to the usefulness of a special undertaking of mine, com- 
pleted months before ; an effort into which I had put no 
small amount of time and of labor, but from which I had 
as yet heard comparatively nothing. And now I received 
thanks, and the knowledge that what I had been able to 
do had been useful to others. The effect upon my dis- 
heartened feeling was similar to that of the soldier’s 
interpreted dream upon Gideon. The “cake of barley- 
bread had rolled against my tent,—the tent of my dis- 
couragement—and had overturned it. I was strength- 
ened, reinforced. Somebody had helped me. It was 
timely sympathy, warm human interest, sent, I truly 
believe, right from God; though he who wrote little 
knew the full worth of his words, nor their fitness to my 
need. God will not suffer us to be tried beyond that we 
are able. In this case, I felt like altering Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s lines on the poet Cowper, to read rather : 

“‘ And things provided came with ” adi 
“The sweet sense of providing.” 
When next I saw my friend, we rejoiced together over 
“the good hand of my God upon me,” in that he had 
taken knowledge of my want, sending me just at the 
right, best moment, the cup of cold water, given in the 
name of a disciple. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


"REBUS AND THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 

Early one August morning, as I crossed the front 
piazza to note the sunrise splendors that were crowning 
the near mountains just across the river, [ saw Erebus, 
the big, sleek black cat, stretched out under the clustering 
many-hued morning-glory bells. He was sleeping with 
one eye, and with the other he was casting occasional 
longing glances at the beautiful poising, cirgling hum- 
ming-birds which were diving in and out of the slender 
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throats of the brilliant though transient blossoms above 
him. Two or three minutes later he came bounding 
through the hall into the sitting-room, and Emma 
shouted, “ Oh dear, dear, look at "Rebus! That dreadful 
cat has caught a humming-bird! ” 

“Tmpossible!” said mother, running down from her 
room. “I never knew a cat to catch a humming-bird. 
’Rebus might as well try to catch a shadow or a sunbeam.” 


First scholar : 


And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth (Matt. 28: 18). 


Leader : For whom is Christ’s power exercised ? 
Second scholar : 


He giveth power to the faint; and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength. Even the youths shall faint and 
be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall: but they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 





“Nevertheless this cat has a humming-bird in his 
great ugly mouth now. I can just see its poor, pretty 
feathers, and "Rebus is going to swallow it whole. Oh 
dear /”? and Emma seized the cat, who growled, arched 
up his back, whipped his long fluffy tail to and fro, 
extended his white sharp claws, and made another great | 
effort to swallow his tiny prey. But his young mistress | 
held him so closely by the throat that he did not succeed 
in so disposing his delicate morsel. | 

As we all gathered about "Rebus, we could see the | 
silvery dots on the tips of the gossamer tail-feathers of | 
the wee bird just protruding between the sharp, cruel | 
teeth, and “ Peep, peep” came faintly from the cat’s | 
closed mouth. 

“The poor little thing is alive! ‘Rebus, you great | 
cruel cat, you shall give it up!” and Emma clasped her | 
slender hands so closely about his big throat that his 
shining yellow eyes protruded from their sockets, his 
strong jaws relaxed, and a very wet, tiny humming-bird 
was extracted from its place of peril. “Oh dear, it is 
dead!’ cried Emma, holding up the limp little morsel 
of abird. “Take it away. I don’t want to look at it. 
I never can pet "Rebus again. Naughty, naughty, old 
black cat!” and ’Rebus slowly shook himself, fell to 
licking his paws a moment, then, casting a reproachful 
look around at the assembled family, he gave a mournful ° 
mew, and walked deliberately out of the room, and 
stretched himself out upon the sunny piazza again. 

Mother took the dainty little bird into her warm hand, 
and we all congratulated ourselves upon the chance of hav- 
ing a good look at the wonderful tidbit of a bird. How 
perfectly beautiful it was, from its long slender bill, the 
pert little scarlet tuft on the crown of his cunning head, 
the brilliant, ever-changing plumage of its plump breast, 
fairy-like wings, and narrow tapering back, to its mites 
of delicate legs and feet ! 

All at once, while we stood exclaiming over the pretty 
creature, it gave a faint gasp, then another, then another 
a little deeper and stronger. Mother now carried it along 
to the hall doorway, and held it in the sun. Presently it 
opened its specks of black eyes, looked around at us in a 
bewildered sort of way, and stretched out its green and 
gold neck, straightened first one leg and then the other, 
one wing, then the other, as if trying their strength. 
Then, ruffling up its feathers, as much as to say, ‘“‘ Now I’m 
all right,” he hopped up on one of the fingers of the friendly 
hand which had so tenderly held him, and began to 
plume his elegant dress, drawing each feather through 
his long, slender bill. 

Emma wiped her eyes now, and came running out to look 
at the little wonder. “ Your mouth is too large for a hum- 
ming-bird trap,” she said to "Rebus, who was trying to 
“make up” and be friends again by rubbing his black 
glossy sides against her gown. “ The little beauty dived 
so far down your great throat, thinking it was the calyx 


of a big red flower, that he escaped your sharp teeth | 


altogether.” Then, picking from the terrace a white, 
wax-like day-lily, she held it up before the little bird. 
The tiny creature turned his head gracefully, as if in- 
vigorated by the rich fragrance, then spread his sheeny 
wings and darted away into the scarlet and yellow tangle 
of the honeysuckle vine. 

We think we know him now (we have named him “Zip’’) 
when he comes on his morning visits and poises over the 


| weary ; and they shall walk, and not 


mount up with wings as eagles ; — shall run, and not be 
aint (Isa, 40: 29-31). 


Leader : What power is promised to us ? 
Third scholar : 


But as many as received him, to them gave he power to be- 


| come the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name 


(John 1: 12). 


Leader ; From whence do we receive power ? 
Fourth scholar : 


And, behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you; 
but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high (Luke 24: 49). 


Singing. 
School : 

And a certain scribe came, and said unto him, Master, I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest (Matt. 8: 19). 

Leader : Whom should we follow ? 
Fifth scholar : 

For even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his 
steps (1 Pet. 2: 21). 

Leader : How must we follow Christ ? 
Siath scholar : 


Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me (Matt. 16: 24). 


Leader : What benefits have those who follow Christ? 
Seventh scholar : 


Then answered Peter and said unto him, Behold, we have 
forsaken all, and followed thee ; what shall we have therefore ? 
And Jesus said unto them, Verily I say unto you, That ye 
which have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of 
man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And every 
one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, 
shall receive a hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life 
(Matt. 19 : 27-29). 


Leader : Who follow Christ ? 
Eighth scholar : 


My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me (John 10: 27). 


Singing. 
School : 


And Jesus saith unto him, The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head (Matt. 8: 20). 


Leader : How rich was Christ ? 
Jinth scholar : 


For by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things were 
created by him, and for him (Col. 1: 16). 


Leader : Why did Christ become poor ? 
Tenth scholar : 

For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich (2 Cor. 8: 9). 

Leader : How may we share Christ’s riches? 
Eleventh scholar : 


For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus 
(Gal. 3: 26). 


And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs | 


with Christ; if so be that we suffer with him, that we may 
be also glorified together (Rom, 8: 17). 


Leader: What is the greatest riches ? 
Twelfth scholar : 

That he would pan you, according to the riches of his glory, 
to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man; 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts hee ; that ye, being 

e 


rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with 
all saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 





lily-cups and the late geraniums, and we fancy he casts 


intelligent, grateful glances at us between the sips of | 


honey dew upon which he breakfasts. 


As for our sly ’Rebus, be has given up lying in wait for | 


humming-birds, and now takes his morning naps in com- 
pany with the shepherd dog, Kriss Kringle, under the 
butternut-tree, where they can both watch for more 
legitimate prey. 


CONCERT EXERCISE. 


THE POWER OF CHRIST. 
BY J. B. MORGAN. 
{ With the lesson for April 4, 1880.) 
Singing. Prayer. 
Leader : What is the title of the lesson ? 
School : The Power of Christ. 
Leader : What power belongs to Christ? 


height; and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowl- 
edge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God (Eph. 
| 3: 16-19). 


| Leader : What should be our prayer ? 


| Thirteenth scholar : - 


| Remove far from me vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty 
| nor riches; feed me with food convenient for me (Prov. 30: 8) 
| Singing. 
School : 
| And when he was entered into a ship, his disciples followed 
| him. And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, inso- 
much that the ship was covered with the waves: but he was 
asleep. And his disciples came to him, and awoke him, saying, 
| Lord, save us: we perish, And he saith unto them, Why are 
| ye fearful, O ye of little faith? Then he arose, and rebuked 
| the winds and the sea; and there wasa great calm. But the 
| men marvelled, saying, What manner of man is this, that even 
the winds and the sea obey him! (Matt. 8: 23-27.) 


| Leader : Who are compared to a troubled sea? 
| Fourteenth scholar : 


| But the wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt (Isa. 57: 20). 


Leader : Why are the righteous troubled ? 


| Fifteenth scholar : 

For whom the Lord loveth he chastencth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth. Now no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless, afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby (Heb. 12: 6, 11). 

Leader : How should we meet trouble ? 
Sixteenth scholar : 

Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt you in due time: casting all your care upon 
him ; for he careth for you (1 Pet. 5: 6,7). 

Leader : What hope have the righteous in trouble? 
Seventeenth scholar : 

The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and delivereth them 
out of all their troubles (Psa. 34: 17). 

Leader ; What result have troubles rightly borne? 
Highteenth scholar : 

For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory (2 Cor. 
4:17). 

Leader : Who alone can give us peace? 
Nineteenth scholar : 
Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as the 


world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid (John 14: 27). 


Leader ; How should we treat others in trouble? 
Twentieth scholar : 


Who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we may be able 
to comfort them which are in any trouble, by the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God (2 Cor. 1: 4). 

Singing. 
School : 


And when he was come to the other side into the country of 
the Gergesenes, there met him two possessed with devils, coming 
out of the tombs, exceeding fierce, so that no man might pass b 
that way. And, behold, they cried out, saying, What have we 
to do with thee, Jesus. thou Son of God? art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time? And there was a good way off 
from them a herd of many swine feeding. So the devils be- 
sought him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away 
into the herd of swine. And he said unto them, Go. And 
when they were come out, they went into the herd of swine: 
and, behold, the whole herd of swine ran violently down a 
steep place into the sea, and perished in the waters, And they 
that kept them fled, and went their ways into the city, and told 
———s and what was befallen to the possessed of the 
devils. And, behold, the whole city came out to meet Jesus: 
and when they saw him, they besought him that he would 
depart out of their coasts (Matt. 8: 28-34). 


Leader: What is the natural condition of man’s heart? 
Twenty-first scholar : 

They are all gone out of the way, they are together become 
unprofitable ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one (Rom. 
3: 12). 

Leader : What alone can cleanse the heart? 
Twenty-second scholar : 

But if he walks in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin (1 John 1:7), 

Leader : What is promised to the pure in heart? 
Twenty-third scholar : 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God (Matt. 
5: 8). 

Leader : What should be our prayer ? 
Twenty-fourth scholar : 

Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me (Psa, 51: 10). 

Leader : What “ have we to do” with Jesus ? 
Twenty-fifth scholar : 

Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts 2: 38). 
Leader : How should we treat Jesus ? 

Twenty-stath scholar : 

As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk 
ye in him: rooted and built up in him, and stablished in the 
faith, as ye have been taught, abounding therein with thanks- 
giving (Col. 2: 6, 7). 

Leader: Why do men reject Jesus ? 
Twenty-seventh scholar : 
And this is the condemnation, that light is come into the 


| world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
| deeds were evil (John 3: 19). 





Leader : How will Jesus treat those who receive him ? 
Twenty-eighth scholar : 
Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : if any man hear m 


voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
| with him, and he with me (Rev. 3: 20). 


| Leader : How will Jesus treat those who reject him ? 


- | Twenty-ninth scholar : 


| But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
| deny before my Father which is in heaven (Matt, 5: 41). 


| Singing. 
Prayer. 
| Remarks. 


| Leader: What shall be the final reward of those who 
follow to the end? 
Thirtieth scholar : 
They shall anaes no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
| Shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 


| lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe 
| away all tears from their eyes (Rev. 7: 16, 17). 


| Singing. 


Benediction. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


| First Quarter, 1880. | 
March 7.—The Saviour’s Golden Rule........... 
. March 4.--The False and the True 
2. March 21.— Review. 
. March 28.—Lesson selected by the school. 


««---Matt. 7: 1-14 
Matt. 7: 15-29 


|S cond Quarter, 1880. | 

. April 4.—The Power of Christ . 8: 18-34 
2. Aprl il.—The Invitation of Christ . 11: 20-30 

April 18.—The Wheat and the Tares................Matt. 13: 24-30; 37-43 

April 2.—Confession and Cross-bearing ................. Matt. 16: 13-28 
5. May 2.—The Transfiguration... a = =—hlh UT 

May 9.—Jesus and tho Young Matt, 19: 13-26 
7. May 16.—The Marriage Feast 

May 23.—The Judgment 

May 30.—Gethsemane 

June 6.—The Crucifixion . 

June 13.—After the Resurrection.. 
2. June 2.—Review of the Lessons, 


3. June 27.— Lesson selected by the school. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY, MARCH 28, 1880. 
A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


GOLDEN TEXT: IT I8 GoopD NEITHER TO EAT FLESH, NOR TO 
DRINK WINE, NOR ANY THING WHEREBY THY BROTHER STUMBLETH, 
OR 18 OF FENDED, OR IS MADK WEAK.—Rom,. 14: 21. 


The Fruits of Wine-drinking. 


1. Accumulated Sorrows, v. 29-32. 
2. Aggiavated Sins, v. 33. 
3. Final Despair, v. 34, 35. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, March 22: Prov. 23: 29-35. The fruits of intemper- 
ance, 

Tuesday, March 23: Dan. 1: 1-21. The fruits of temperance. 

Wednesday, March 24; Isa, 28:1-7. A stumbling judgment. 

Thursday, March 25: 1 Kings 20: 1-21. Disasters. 

Friday, March 26: Dan. 5: 1-6. Sacrilege. 

Saturday, March 27: Isa. 5: 11-25. Judgments from God. 

Sunday, March 28: Gal, 5: 16-26, Exclusion from heaven. 


. LESSON TEXT. 
[Prov. 23 : 29-35.] 

29. Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath conten- 
tions? who hath babbling? who hath wounds without cause ? 
who hath redness of eyes? 

30. They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek 
mixed wine, 

31, Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 

32. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder. 

33. Thine eyes shall behold strange women, and thine heart 
shall utter perverse things. 

34. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of 
the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 

35. They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not 
sick ; they have beaten me, and I felt i¢ not: when shall I 
awake? I wiil seek it yet again. 


Lesson Topic : 


Outline: { 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 
Who hath woe, ete.——Woe to the crown of 
pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim, whose glorious beauty is a 
fading flower, which are on the head of the fat valleys of them 
that are overcome with wine. Isa, 28: 1——Woe unto them 
that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to mingle 
strong drink: which justify the wicked for reward, and take 
away the righteousness of the righteous from him. Isa. 5: 
22, 23.——-While they are drunken as drunkards, they shall be 
devoured as stubble fully dry. Nahum 1: 10.—Woe unto 
them that rise up early in the morning, that they may follow 


strong drink ; that continue until night til. wine inflame them, 
Isa. 5: 11. 


Proy. 23 : 29. 


V. 30. Wine—mixed wine.——Wine is a mocker, strong drink 
is raging: and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise, 
Proy. 20: 1.——Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; 
but be filled with the Spirit, Eph, 5: 18.——They also have 
erred through wine, and through strong drink are out of the 
way; the priest and the prophet have erred through strong 
drink, they are swallowed up of wine, they cre out of the way 
through strong drink; they err in vision, they stumble in 
judgment. Isa, 28: 7. 

V. 31. Look not.——It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak. Rom..14: 21, 

Wine when it is red.——The wine is red; it is full of mix- 
ture; .. . the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth shall 
wring them out and drink them. Psa. 75: 8. 

V. 32. At the last.——The end of those things is death. Rom. 
6:21. The drunkard . . . shall come to poverty. Prov. 23:21. 
~—And thou mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy 
body are consumed. Prov. 5: 11.—~The crown of pride, the 
drunkards of Ephraim, shall be trodden under feet. Isa. 28: 3. 
—— What will ye do in the end thereof? Jer. 5: 31. 

It biteth—— Whoso breaketh an hedge, a serpent shall bite 
him. Eccles, 10 : 8.——Behold, I will send serpents, cockatrices, 
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among you, which will not be charmed, and they shall bite you, 
saith the Lord. Jer. 8: 17.——Asif aman ... went into the 
house, and leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him. 
Amos 5: 19. 


V. 33. Perverse things. It is not for kings to drink wine; 
nor for princes strong drink: lest they drink, and forget the 
Jaw, and pervert the judgment of any of the afflicted. Prov. 
31:4, 5.——They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, 
and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone. Dan. 
5: 4.——In the day of our king, the princes have made him 
sick with bottles of wine; he stretched out his hand with 
scorners. Hosea 7; 5.——They that sit in the gate speak against 
me; and I was the song of the drunkards. Psa. 69: 12. 

V. 34. As he that lieth.——Take heed to yourselves, lest at 
any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness . . . and so that day come upon you unawares, 
Luke 21 : 34. 

They have stri‘ken me, etc.——Though thou shouldest bray a 
fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him. Prov. 27 : 22.——Thou hast 
stricken them, but they have not grieved. Jer. 5: 3. 

V. 35. I will seek it yet again.— While they promise them- 
selves liberty, they themselves are the servants of corruption: 
for of whom a man is overcome, of the sam- is he brought in 
bondage. . .. The latter end is worse with them than the 
beginning. . . . It is happened unto them according to the true 
proverb, The dog is turned to his own vomit again, and, The 
sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire. 2 Pet. 
2: 19, 20, 22. As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool 
returneth to his folly. Prov. 26: 11.—--These, as natural 
brute beasts made to be taken and destroyed, . . . shall utterly 
perish in their own corruption; and shall receive the reward 
of unrighteousness, as they that count it pleasure to riot in the 
daytime. 2 Pet. 2: 12, 13. As a bird hasteth to the snare, 
and knoweth not that it is for his life. Prov. 7: 23. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The Book of Proverbs, from which this lesson is taken, is 
a collection of longer and shorter sayings, such as form what 
is commonly termed the “ gnomic literature” of a people. 
These compositions are usually the result of the homely wis- 
dom perpetuated from generation to generation, at first run- 
ning current from mouth to mouth, until gathered up in 
written collections. The shorter sayings are justly called 
proverbs, that is, shorter sayings intended to sum up the result 
of much thought or wisdom in a word—what some one has 
called “the wisdom of many, and the wit of one;” but the 
longer ones are to be considered as parables, or allegories, or 
short didactic poems. 

The Hebrews stood on higher ground than the neighbor- 
ing nations, in respect to their proverbs. With them the law 
of the Lord was the proper basis of all instruction, and the 
source of all their maxims. “The fear of the Lord” was 
“the beginning of wisdom” to them, in theory, if not in 
practice. But the Book of Proverbs has also upon it the seal 
of inspiration and divine authority. How many of its shorter 
proverbs had been current in the mouths of the people, we 
know not, nor does it much matter. We have them as they 
were gathered up first by Solomon, then in part by Hezekiah, 
with perhaps a later appendix. They rise far higher than the 
gnomic poetry of the Greeks and Latins, or than the proverbs 
of the other proverb-loving Orientals, in that they breathe 
the whole spirit of justice and mercy which characterizes the 
law, and they foreshadow the gospel in such a way that no 
fault can be found in them in its clearer light ; on the con- 
trary, they sparkle like gems in reflecting the diverse rays of 
its brilliancy. 

To mention as parallel with them the selfish maxims of 
Rochefoucault, or even those of Poor Richard’s sage policy, 
is almost an insult to the human understanding. 

As the Apocrypha shows, the Book of Proverbs was not 
the only collection of maxims and short didactic poems 
known to the Hebrews. The Book of Ecclesiasticus, or the 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, is a grand collection. The 
same may also be said of the shorter book of the Wisdom of 
Solomon. But the Hebrew originals of both have perished ; 
and neither was ever a part of the Hebrew canon. When 
we consider the mass of Jewish proverbs in the Talmud and 
other Jewish writings, some of which are used by Jesus in 
his Sermon on the Mount and other sayings, and the immense 
number of Arabic proverbs which fill numerous collections, 
we are not surprised that God chose to form one book of the 
inspired library after this fashion. And that being under- 


furnish one abundantly for both this life and that which is 
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appendix, some words “Of the Wise” (chap. 24: 23-35). 
(6.) The second great series of Solomon’s Proverbs, copied 
out by the men of Hezekiah (chaps. 25 to 29). (7.) First 
appendix to the second series, the ‘‘ Words of Agur son of 
Jakeh” (chap. 30). (8.) Second appendix, “ Words of King 
Lemuel” (chap. 31: 1-9). (9.) Third appendix, the acrostic 
poem in praise of the virtuous woman (chap. 31: 10-31). 

As to the final completion of the book in its present shape, 
we are quite in the dark, and can come to no certain conclu- 
sion; though of the full canonicity of the book there never 
was question. It should not be forgotten that true wisdom is 
of higher than human birth; and that the finding out of 
wisdom is classed by God himself with his great works of 
creation, and adjusting the balance and course of the physical 
universe (Job 28: 20-28), and that the Book of Proverbs is 
to be estimated in this light and by this measure. 

The Hebrew word rendered “Proverb” means likeness, 
similitude, and comparison ; and answers to the characteristic 
basal structure of Hebrew poetry, to wit, the couplet, of which 
the two members have more or less correspondence both in 
sense and form. By remembering this the two halves, of 
which almost every proverb in the book is composed, will 
often explain and illumine each other; and thus an expres- 
sion that otherwise might seem indefinite, or even blind, will 
at once become clear in both its meaning and its application. 
It is not to be forgotten that the Book of Proverbs is poetical 
throughout. 

The lesson selected for this Sunday occurs in the fourth of 
the divisions noted above; or in the first appendix to the 
first series of Solomon’s proverbs, and in the “ Words of the 
Wise.” It isnot the only warning in the same series against 
drunkenness or intemperance: verses 20, 21, contain also a 
warning of the sort. It stands between a warning against 
personal impurity and another one against envy of evil men 
and unwisdom generally. It is to be regarded as the dictate 
at once of the highest human wisdom and of the highest 
counsel and command of divine wisdom. It is to be regarded 
as in the spirit of the old law, and as following out the true 
and vital spirit of the gospel. 

It is not necessary to enter into the question of the differ- 
ent sorts of wine in Solomon’s time. This spirited descrip- 
tion, a little mixed with the humorous, sufficiently points 
out the common convivial uses, or abuses if one prefers that 
term, of wine, whether pure or mixed with spices, and shows 
the natural result of such habits or practices. The beginnings 
of the evil are warned against, and the ultimate consequences 
clearly pointed out. It is scarcely one step in advance of 
this lesson that the apostle takes when, in declaring the 
power and requirements of the gospel, he utters the fearful 
truth that among the vile classes excluded from heaven no 
“drunkards . . . shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


The text of this lesson is one of a short series of admonitory 
discourses in the Book of Proverbs, commencing at chapter 
22: 17, and ending at chapter 24: 22, and entitled “‘ The 
Words of the Wise.” It is preceded by a collection of 
isolated maxims, and followed by shorter collections under 
the separate heading: ‘These also are of the Wise.” Ap- 
parently they belong to a portion of the book compiled in 
Solomon’s time ; or, at least, before those which the men of 
Hezekiah put in shape (chap. 25: 1). 

This admonitory discourse, which forms our lesson, is a short 
poem, Forthe purpose of showing its poetical structure, each 
parallelism may be conveniently taken by itself. 

Verse 29.— Who hath woe? who hath sorrow ?—This first 
distich of the poem is in rhyme. Woe is an interjection. 
Who has to exclaim “ Woe”? Sorrow is a very peculiar 
word, used, or perhaps coined, for the sake of the rhyme. It 
rather means want than sorrow. The parallel structure sug- 
gests the idea, adopted by some translators, Who has to exclaim 
“Poor me”? The difficulty of adequately giving the idea 
appears from the Douai rendering: “ Whose father hath 
wo?” 

Who hath contentions? who hath babbling —The contentions 
are of the noisy, vociferative sort; quarrels. The badbbdlings 
are of the complaining kind. The Geneva Bible well renders 
the distich, “To whom is strife? To whom is murmuring?” 
Who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes ?— 
Wounds caused in groundless quarrels, without either proper 
cause or any good result. Redness of eyes seems te include 


| dimness of eyes, the dark, bloodshot eyes caused by drink, and 
stood, we are not surprised to find that its precepts and maxims 


to come. Nowhere else was ever laid down such a collection | 


of pithy, practical, applied wisdom calculated to secure the 
truest and the highest success. 

The structure of the book is perhaps as well laid down by 
Delitzsch as by any one, and may be stated thus: (1.) The 
title and introduction (chap. 1: 1-6), leaving it to be deter- 
mined how much of the book was originally included. 
(2.) The admonitory discourses (chap, 1:7 to 9:18). (3.) 
The first great series of the proverbs of Solomon (chap. 10: 
1 to 22:16). (4.) First appendix to the first series, namely, 


the black eye produced in the quarrels. Darkly red is the lit- 
eral meaning of the color referred to; but it is to be taken 
generally, as one of the results of wine-bibbing which has 
naturally ended in a senseless riot. 

Verse 30.— They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to 
seek mixed wine.—To tarry means here to stay late, as well as to 
loiter or linger. The implication is that they might from 
the start have been in better business. The Douai renders: 
“They that pass their time in wine.”’—To seek is rather to 
make trial of: to try the taste or effect of — Mixed wine: wine 
flavored with spices; not different kinds of wines mingled 
together. The modern application would be to those who 


“ Words of the Wise” (chap. 22: 17 to 24: 22). (5.) Second | habitually use the various “tonics,” or “bitters,” and the 
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like; or other drinks wherein the intoxicating liquor is 
flavored for disguise. 

Verse 31.— Look not thou upon the wine when itis red,when it giveth 
his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. The structure is 
this: Look not upon the wine [as if to say], How it reddens, 
how it giveth... how it moveth. It is not a thing to 
admire, to love, or to jockey upon.— Giveth his colour : Literally, 
giveth its eye; which may be its color, as in our English 
Bible; or its bead, that is, its bubbles; or its general pleas- 
ant appearance. Fiirst renders, “beautifully pearls in the 
beaker.” — Moveth itself aright: Appears inevery way just as it 
should, after the excellence of its kind. Wine in its beauty, 
as it ought to be, is a thing to be avoided and dreaded, like a 
beautiful but venomous snake. Many versions, as the 
Genevan, render this clause by “goeth down pleasantly ;” 
but the rendering of our Bible is best. 

Verse 32.—At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder.—Better, in its end it will bite like a serpent, 
and wili sting like a viper. Sting means to bite or sting 
yenomously, to inject poison with the bite. This is not 
only at the last, but as its proper end or result. 

Verse 33.—Thine eyes shall behold strange women, and thine 
heart shal! utter perverse things.—This is the natural and cor- 
rect meaning. Translators, in their endeavor to keep clearer 
the poetic parallelism, have chosen two instructive variations. 
One is'to render by “ strange things,” instead of strange women, 
and thus refer the meaning to the horrible visions of a drunk- 
ard, which culminate in delirium tremens. Thus the whole 
picture would refer to the destructive effect of intemperate 
habits upon the mind and the soul. The other variation is 
to keep the rendering strange women, and in the next clause 
render ‘‘speak lewd things” instead of utter perverse things. 
The first is that of Fiirst, for example: the latter that of the 
Genevan. Perverse things means perverted, changed, or con- 
fused, and impure things; and well represents the thick 
tongue and confused mind of the drunkard. 

Verse 34.— Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the 
midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast.— Lieth 
means lying asleep. or as if asleep, in both cases. A humor- 
ous picture of stupid unsteadiness. Instead of mast, some 
prefer to render the end of a tiller, or steering-oar. 

Verse 35.—They have stricken me... Iwas not sick; .. . 
they have beaten me...I felt it not—Or, They smite me, 
without my feeling pain; they beat me, without my feeling 
it. The rest of the verse forms two more poetical lines. 
Some translators understand the first line as an affirmative 
clause, and render both thus: “ When I shall awake, I will 
seek it [wine] yet again.” Dr. Conant remarks of the “lively, 
and withal humorous, description of the drunken man’s 
helplessness and exposure” in the last two verses: “And yet 
this now senseless brute was made in the image of God. No 
wonder that the Scriptures rank drunkenness with the worst 
crimes against human nature and social order.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? (v.29.) Who hath not? 
Who is there with no heavy burden of grief to carry; no dis- 
appointment to mourn over; no bitterness of soul to try to 
conceal? What a long roll of names there would be, if every 
one who has an aching heart should rise up and give answer 
at the call of this lesson! Some who are counted freest from 
care and discomfort would be first to respond. Many who 
are looked upon as having such an easy time in life would 
be found among those whose souls are exceeding sorrowful 
almost unto death. “The heart knoweth his own bitterness” 
—knoweth it as no one else is able to. The opening call of 
this lesson comes home to multitudes who are ready to cry 
out in agony, “ We have woe. We have sorrow. Where is 
the cure for these?” If this lesson will only show some way 
of escape from them, we all want the benefit of its teachings. 

They that tarry long at the wine (v. 30). Well, if that is the 
case, we had better cut wine-bibbing short. We don’t want 
any more woe and sorrow than we have. Yet how many 
there are who drink because their hearts are heavy! On 
every side men and women are seeking the wine-cup, not to 





find woe and sorrow, but to be rid of them. If there is one | 
mistake more common than another in this world, about the | 
practical results of indulgence in appetite, it is in the belief 
that somehow alcoholic beverages will cure just where they | 
actually curse. There are few families in all the land where 
there is not the example of more or less drunken relatives— | 
just out of the household, if not actually in it—who have 
woe, and sorrow, and contentions, and babbling, and wounds | 
without cause, and redness of eyes, from tarrying long at the | 
wine. Yet there are very few of those families where there 
is not a readiness to recommend wine or something stronger 
as a tonic, 01 as a helpful stimulant, or as a cheering beverage, 
in spite of the fact that it was from just that beginning that | 
their besotted relatives took their start downwards. Just a | 
little liquor at meal time to give one an appetite or to pro- 


| strong drink brings. 


on any other medical counsel! and how willing poor fools 
are to follow such advice! But Solomon—and he was wiser 
than the average man or woman of nowadays—says that a 
sure result of sticking at wine drinking is woe and sorrow 
and contentions, and all these other things that people want 
to be rid of ; and the experience of three thousand years only 
shows the more clearly that he knew what he was talking 
about. 

Look not thou upon the wine (v.31). Well, that is pretty 
safe counsel! And if it doesn’t includethe idea of teetotalism, 
what does? The old rule for the Nazarite—“ either man or 
woman”—was, “He shall separate himself from wine and 
strong drink, and shall drink no vinegar of wine, or vinegar 
of strong drink, neither shall he drink any liquor of grapes, 
or eat moist grapes, or dried.” That made a pretty clean thing 
of it; and the Nazarites included some excellent people who 
were in good health and in fair strength in spite of their 
abstinence. Samson seemed to hold his own pretty well, 
without “tonics ;” and John the Baptist didn’t die of nervous 
exhaustion. But Solomon wasn’t satisfied with the Nazarite’s 
rule on the liquor question. He knew just what there was 
in wines of all sort, for good and for ill. He had tried them 
in every variety quite enough for his own safety. And his 
advice was squarely to let them all alone so entirely as not 
even to set eyes on them if you could help it. Who can give 
a safer rule than Solomon’s on this wine question? In view 
of what he tells us about liquor in his time, and in view of 
all that we know about it in our day, the thing which ought 
to concern us most is not How much can we have to do with 
wine and strong drink, with impunity? but, How wide a 
berth are we justified in giving to this cause of curses and 
misery? Here come the words of inspired wisdom telling us 
that we can let the infernal stuff wholly alone if we want to. 
Thank God for that! It’s a permission you ought to avail 
yourself of. Don’t tarry long at the wine. Don’t go to seek 
wine. Don’t touch wine when it is brought to you. Don’t 
look at wine anywhere. Don't have it in the house lest you 
should see it. That will do for the present. When there is 
a wiser man than Solomon, he may suggest a still safer plan 
than this. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If you have skill in blackboarding, this is a time when you 
can use colored chalks to advantage. It may be striking, if 
not new, to picture a coiled serpent in a glass; but if you 
cannot do this, you can cut out transparent paper in the form 
of a glass, and red paper over a part of it to represent the 
wine “ when it giveth its color in the cup.” This you can 
pin on the blackboard. Then you can cut out an S in theshape 
of a serpent from suitable paper, or a few touches of watgr- 
colors making the resemblance, and a forked tongue, and you 
have the initial letter ready for several of the leading words. 
This seems a simple thing to do, but nothing is too simple 
which can impress or explain truth or fix thoughts and pur- 
poses of purity and right on the heart of a child. 

Print the word Sorrow. Our lesson is about those who 
have dreadful sorrow and sickness of heart, stinging wounds 
and Shame, misery and Sin. They have sorrow and trouble 
in every shape, contentions and quarrels, wounds that come 
in anger without any cause or need for them, eyes red and 
swollen, scalded with tears because of sin. Who are these? 
The wise king who knew so much, knew who they are who 
have such shame and suffering. “They that tarry long at 
the wine, they that go to seek mixed wine.” He knew the 
wisest way to be kept from all this sorrow, and these are the 
very words he said, “ Look not.” Let the class repeat sev- 
eral times verse 31. What are we not to look at? Why not? 
Isn’t it clear and bright and red? When are we told not to 
look? Does it sparkle and shine? What harm could look- 
ing do? Has not a snake’a shining, smooth skin, and bright 
eyes? Some have bright, changing colors. You are afraid 
of a snake, and would run if you saw one; in some countries 
they are fearfully poisonous ; fastened to that long tongue is 
a little hidden bag of poison, and when the stinging tongue | 
darts out, that poison shoots into the wound, and death is cer- | 
tain. Would you need to be told over and again of such a | 
thing Look not? That is exactly what the wise man s@ys of | 
this; he knew all about wine, he owned vineyards in many | 
places, one of them he had let out to some keepers, and 
they paid him a thousand pieces of silver every year for the 
fruit of it. He tried all the splendor and riches of the 
world; in his palace were drinking-cups of gold, and flowing 
wines. 

He learned the danger and sorrow of strong drink. There 
are some other little words in the Bible, that if you and your 
friends will remember, will keep from you the sorrow which | 





“Touch not, taste not, handle not.” Did you ever look | 


at the label that the druggist puts on a bottle of medicine 
that would kill if it were swallowed? The word “ poison” | 


that he blinds men so they cannot see its horrors. He makes 
them think that a little is harmless; he persuades men to 
make it with a good taste and flavor, to put a little medicine 
with it so they may believe it will make them strong and 
well, to begin by taking a little, and then more and more until 
they cannot stop. He loves the gay saloon with bright lights, 
and music, and sparkling glasses, and merry laughter: where 
men and boys go in to drink a little, andthen more and more, 
until they “tarry long.” The laugh and the song become 
babblings and contentions and wounds and death. 

Satan loves to gain entrance in homes for wines and strong 
drink ; to be at social parties and balls; even a little in bon- 
bons and ices, and tiny glasses of foaming champagne, where 
young ladies and children may learn to love it. Could he 
ever do it if they remembered the four “ Nots”’ on the black- 
board? Here are five of the hidden stings. 

Drink is a waste, and makes want. A workingman in 
England made a good temperance speech. He held a loaf of 
bread anda knife. He cut a slice off, and said, “ This you 
pay to the government for taxes;” he cut more than three- 
fourths of the loaf, and said, “This you spend at the ale- 
house;” a crust and some crumbs were left, “ And this,” he 
said, “you keep for wife and children.” The other night a 
policeman found a little boy curled up in an ash-barrel; he 
thought he was dead, but he was drunk. He was carried to 
a station, and when he could talk he said: “I was starving 
and cold, I took a drink from a jug my father had; he beat 
me, and I ran and hid.” Officers went to the place he called 
home, and found father and mother too drunk to hear or help 
ragged children crying for food. 

Drink fills our prisons and poorhouses; if the money 
spent to keep courts of justice, to build and keep jails and 
asylums, could be spent for religious work, there would be 
churches and Bibles everywhere. 

Drink brings sorrow and shame. How can any resist 
temptation when their senses are stolen away? If all the 
eyes went blind that have wept for such sorrows, the blind 
would go groping everywhere, with few left to lead them. 

Drink brings death. Every year an army of countless 
drunkards die. If all such and those whose hearts are 
broken by them were buried together, it would make a 
larger city of graves than any city of the living. 

Another sting; it is sin. Some of the most fearful words 
in the Bible are against those who drink: “ Woe unto them 
that rise up early in the morning that they may follow strong 
drink ;” “Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine;” 
“ Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink.” 

Drink shuts the soul out of heaven. There is a fearful 
list of sinners, and among them “ No drunkard shall inherit 
the kingdom of God.” Do you see how at last it biteth like 
aserpent and stingeth like an adder? Is it not safest to 
remember the warnings? What are they? One more not ; 
with grace to help, it will save from all these stings: “If 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 





TAKE UP THE STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 


BY J. W. CHICKERING, D.D., 
Secretary of the Congressional Temperance Society. 

I have long wondered—as a pastor, and more recently a 
laborer with the Congressional and other temperance associa- 
tions—that any Sunday-school workers should be found, like 
that superintendent who said: “I would like to have you 
address us; but not as to temperance: we have only religious 
topics in our school.” 

So plainly does the word of God set forth temperance in 
all its branches, as a part of religion; and intemperance, in 
all its forms, as a chief obstacle in the way of personal reli- 
gion and the spread of the gospel, that such an expression as 
the one above cited seems almost like solemn trifling. 

Nor is it necessary for one to have become anything like 
an expert in the practical connection between personal habits 
and the soul’s welfare, to perceive that the providence of God 
confirms his word, in this as in other departments ; and that 
human history shows the wisdom of the divine prohibitions 
as well as commands, 

I was for thirty years pastor of the High Street Church, 
Portland, Maine, with many hundreds of Sunday-school 
scholars under my watch and care; and I can truly say, that 
no one cause produced more anxiety, or proved a more fatal 
hindrance to the success of Christian effort, than “wine the 


| mocker,” and strong drink, still “raging” against all that 


men hold dear in the family, the community, or the church. 
One scholar was executed for an infamous crime. Another 


| served out a sentence for an assault with intent to kill, so far 


as the demon, drink, had left him power to intend anything ; 
and a third, once in a class with my own son, died in the 
Massachusetts state prison, serving out a life sentence for 
murder. How many were kept from the narrow way by 
smaller degrees of indulgence, defiling the body, the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, who can tell? 

As well might an engine-driver on a railroad neglect te 


inote digestion ; just a little at bed time to help one to sleep; | is in large plain letters, and sometimes a frightful picture of | observe, or refuse to stop and remove, an obstruction on the 
just a little between meals in the day time to keep the spirits | a horrid skull and bones, to show that it will cause death. | track, as may a laborer for the salvation of children fail to 
Up, or to strengthen one for his or her work! How forward | Strong drink is slower but as sure a poison as those the | notice and attempt to remove, this, one of the chief stumbling- 
are suggestions in this line from those who would not venture | druggist labels. Satan so loves to use the temptation of drink ' blocks in the way of spiritual progress. We must not stop, 
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‘like the engineer, but keep on, preaching and teaching the 
gospel, while we observe and combat in all love and earnest- 
ness these influences, whether in the home or in gay society, 
which are threatening to neutralize our efforts ; and that in 
the most fatal way, even by repelling from the hearts of the 
young those divine influences by which, with more than 
magnetic power, and more than parental love and wisdom, 
heaven sends to earth its signals of danger and its messages 
of mercy. 


iy TEACHING HINTS. 

This lesson shows what is to be got through wine-drinking. 
Ask the scholars to note how many things are here named as 
a result of the use of wine. Then let them say which of 
these things is worth seeking or worth having. Let them 
consider in their minds these fruits of drinking, one by one, | 
and recall, if they can, persons whom they have known as | 
i) exhibiting them. Of course, it is not necessary that they | 
should give the names of such persons, but they can consider | 
if their observation accords with the teachings of Solomon on | 
this point. 

A second great truth disclosed in this lesson is, that the 
habit of wine-drinking becomes so fixed by its indulgence 
that no realization of the consequences of drinking will keep 
one from returning to the cause of all his curses. ‘“ When 
shall I awake? I will seek it yet again.” When a man 
finds that wine-drinking is doing him harm, it is already too 
late for him to leave it off. The fact of its harming him only 
¥ shows that he is already under the power of the habit of 

| wine-drinking. Hence it is that if liquor is to be let alone, 
it must be before it begins to harm a drinker. 

The third great truth of this lesson is, that the safest and 
most prudent way of dealing with wine is by keeping clear of 
it wholly and always. “ Look not upon the wine!” It is 
evident from these words of inspired wisdom that it is right 
for us to let liquor alone—if we want to; and who wouldn’t 
want to, in view of the facts disclosed in this lesson ? 

It is to be borne in mind that it is not whiskey, rum, and 
brandy that are here spoken of; it is wine, native wine, the 
pure juice ofthe grape. This wine it is that Solomon thinks 
is a capital thing to—let alone. 

How many of your scholars want the woes of wine-drink- 
ing? How many of them want the habit of wine-drinking so 
fixed on them that they cannot shake it off if they want to? 
How many can think of a safer rule than total abstinence, 
on the liquor question? How many are ready to stand by 
that rule? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
WINE. 


AT THE LAST: 


TT RITETH, 
IT STINGETH. 


AT FIRST: 


IT ALLURES, 
IT SEDUCES. 
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BEWARE OF THE SERPENT. 











HATH GOD NO POWER TO DELIVER? | 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 







Happily for the Orientals of the present day, it is by no 
means as easy to find illustrations of this lesson among them 
as among Occidentals. It is to be remembered that in no 
strange country can a man so readily search out the hidden 
things of vice as in his own, unless, indeed, he not only 
makes that search one of his chief objects, but waits upon 
those vices as participators. A more thorough knowledge of 
the language is required than an honorable man has ordinary 
need for, not to say such a knowledge as an adult cannot 
readily attain by honorable means. When a young profligate 
was asked how he obtained such a masterly knowledge of the 
French language, and the ability to hold his own in a word- 
squabble with the blackguards, sirens, and shrews, he replied: 
“ Well, it took time, and about thirty thousand dollars.” So 













fying such curiosity, by not knowing the language or the sig- 
nificance of certain signs which would mean nothing in his | 
own country. 

So in the matter of tarrying at the wine, and going to seek 
mixed wine, a person may reside quite a while in the Orient, | 
and know nothing of it. It is a fact, that a drunken man is a | 
rare sight in Palestine. There is plenty of wine, from the 
horrible stuff of Lebanon and Bethlehem to the stronger and | 
sweeter commanderia of Cyprus. The Greek wines, too, are | 
to be had in plenty, and, save their pitchy flavor, would be 
quite attractive to an occidental wine-bibber. 
liquor, is also plenty. 


Raki, a strong 
But though there is wine enough to 
be had, open drunkenness is almost unknown. The writer | 
saw in one day more drunken men among the sailors of an 
American man-of-war than he ever saw of natives. These 
sailors, too, obtained their liquor not from the shops of 
Suropean residents, but from two native houses of entertain- 
ment at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, where there could 
be no object in keeping a supply for foreigners. 





In the cafés chantants, too, it is said that there is much 
wine, liquor, and drunkenness; but those are places into 
which no respectable man will set his foot. 


ducted in channels between the tables and through the rows 
of chairs or benches—places so dear to the oriental heart— 
the writer has often seen the natives enjoying their wine or 
their raki. But these are the exceptions. The ordinary 
eastern coffee-house is a harmless place—at least, harmless 
considering the customs of the country. After the labors of 
the day the men assemble and talk, and drink coffee, smoking 
the irrepressible narghileh or the universal cigarette, and go 
home long before what would be the assembling hour for a 
large evening party in an American city. Several mission- 
aries have repeatedly said to the writer that they would not 
abolish the coffee-houses if they could: that as the customs 
of the country are, the coffee-houses are a good thing, and 
take the place of what elsewhere works out in unmistakable 
and pernicious vices. 

There are, however, coffee-houses where the case is other- 
wise; where idlers spend the whole day in gambling, and 
seem not altogether free from drunkenness. But the line 
between these and the other sort seems well drawn. 
ing them, one now and then does see a drunken man. But it 
is a pleasant sight at evening to see the others. The sides of 
the building are open, and the ground or floor is covered 
with coffee-drinkers, talking.and smoking, while on the street 
in front there is a line of men usually several times longer 
than the building front, sitting with their water-pipes, and 
enjoying their talk and coffee. 

There is, however, another sort of coffee-house where peo- 
ple lie and smoke hasheesh, or Indian hemp. Of these there 
is nothing good to be said. Opium smoking is certainly not 
worse. 

The Koran forbids wine to the true believer, as we all 
know ; and thus doubtless compels the Muslims to do their 
wine-bibbing in private. It is notorious that many of them 
use raki to excess; and that their feasts are examples of both 
gluttony and excessive drinking. As to other people, the 
wine of the markets must of course be consumed by some- 
body ; and the foreign residents could not do it, even if they 
were all given to wine—which they are not, by any means. 
European habits—and most of the foreign residents are 
Europeans—of course permit or require wines and liquors 
at table where those of America would not; and to an extent 
that would be called excessive here. The card-playing of 
European residents, also, is generally playing for stakes, or 
downright gambling. Thus the bad example of the Euro- 


In pass- 


excess on the part of the natives themselves. In consequence 
whatever may be said about the native indulgence, the 
Europeans stand in some need of a total-abstinence organi- 
zation. A wine-bibbing party of them upon a house-top is 
not an extremely rare occurrence; nor is the destruction of 
business habits or the loss of respect from habits of drinking 
quite unknown among them. 

Among the sailors and boatmen of the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean the writer has now and then seen behavior 
that was apparently the result of drinking ; and very fearful 
among the Orientals it is. Their passions are violently 
awaked, and the danger to life is great. Indeed, were open 





in the matter of vice among the Arabic-speaking peoples, it is 
rather too much to ask of a respectable observer to rake about 
for the meanings of words not in the dictionaries, to decipher 
all the scribblings on the walls, and to endeavor to talk with 
ali the vile characters. 










to such people, but the foreigner is hardly the proper mis- 
sionary. 

While in the East, the writer had to submit to quite a cate- 
chising from the lips of an American college president, who 
wished to learn the details and statistics of certain sorts of 
vice in the country—the catechiser averring that he had 
never been among a people who showed less signs of them. 
The writer wes unable to answer the whole category, but was 
quickly able to satisfy the questioner that a superficial 
observer must necessarily miss many opportunities for grati- 













Doubtless there is a proper mission | 


| drunkenness as common in the East as here, open murders 
| would be almost as common. 


| 


An index of the extent to which the evils of intemperance 
| one of the leading missionaries found it his duty to teach and 
preach the duty of total abstinence. It met with no open 
opposition, but it caused some private murmuring. In our 
own country it may be asked why this was not done long 
ago; but the answer is plain. In countries where the common 
standard of morality is so low, and the manners corrupt in 
| so many of the particulars which are destructive of almost 
all social well-being, it would seem to be a waste of energy 
to do anything less than to aim directly at the heart; to seek 
to purify the fountain, and trust to the awakened moral sense 
, and intelligence to correct the issues of life that flow thence. 





At some of the | 
. . ! 
khans built near a watercourse, where swift streams are con- | 


peans is far more conspicuous to one not a native than is any | 


| prevail may be observed in the fact that within a few years | 





It is to be remembered that the foundations of oriental 
society are so loose that the masses must remain in deep 
poverty. The development of even a sound business sense is 
hardly yet practicable. A partnership is a most dangerous 
thing, and a joint-stock company is impossible. So the shaky 
moral substructure causes the people generally to be too poor 
to command the means of drunkenness. 

If then one wishes in the best manner to illustrate the 
lesson text from the East, his best way is to go to antiquity. 
Ancient writings are full of pertinent illustrations. The Bible 
itself gives them. The painting and sculpture of the highest 
antiquity give proofs that material prosperity in the East has 
always stood sorely in need of such precepts as those in this 
admonitory discourse from the “ Words of the Wise.” 


PROMPTINGS TO FURTHER STUDY. 


Whose wine is called poison and cruel venom? What do 
they regard not who get inflamed with wine at their feasts? 
In what case is there a crying for wine in the streets? What 
| woe was pronounced against the drunkards of Ephraim? 
With what did the prophet say that the priest and the prophet 
who had erred through strong drink were swallowed up? 
In what did they err? and in what did they stumble? 
Who refused to be tempted with pots full of wine, and cups? 
Who purposed not to defile himself with wine, even at the 
royal command? What are a drunkard’s prospects of 
heaven ? and what passage shows it? 





THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


CHART. 
B. C. 
Period I. Creative. 6 “ days.” 
“II. Sabbatical. 1 “day.” 


Epoch I. Adamic. 
“ II. Noachian. 
“ TIl. Abrahamic. 1921-1 (1921). 
Subdivision. 1 P. (215), 2 E.b. (215), 3 W.w. (40), 4 J. 
(356), 5 U.k. (120), 6 D.k. (387), 7 B.c. (70), 8 R. (518). 
Epoch IV. Christian. 
Subdivision. 1 I. (33), 2 R. (40 da.), 3 A. (7 da.), 4 H. G. 


Let the school repeat several times the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the chart. The latter are: (1.) Patriarchal : 
(2.) Egyptian bondage; (3.) Wilderness wandering; (4.) 
Judges; (5.) United kingdom; (6.) Divided kingdom ; (7.) 
Babylonish captivity ; (8.) Restoration ; and (1.) Incarnation ; 
(2.) Resurrection; (3.) Ascension; (4.) Holy Ghost. Assign 
to classes, but let all respond when able. 

What book alone furnishes a connected history of true 


4004-2348 (1656). 
2348-1921 (427). 





religion? What length of time does the Old Testament 
cover? What length the New Testament? How many 


epochs does the Bible number, in which religion received 
new impulse? In whom its first? Its second? Its third? 
Its fourth? What is pure religion? (James 1:27; Matt. 
22: 37-40.) 

Period I.—Name it. How long was God in creating the 
earth? Name the work of each day. Where was the Son of 
God during this period? (John 1: 1-3.) What attribute of 
God is revealed in his works? (Psa. 104: 24.) Responsive 
reading, Psalm 24; questions by superintendent ; responses by 
school. 

Period II1.—Why do we rest from labor one day in every 
seven? (Ex. 20: 8-11.) When do we enter an eternal Sab- 
bath? (Rev. 14: 13.) 

Epoch I. (From the first promise given Adam to the 
deluge. )—Name this epoch. To whom was the promise of a 
Saviour first given? How long was it from the date of this 
promise until the deluge? Namesome of the most illustrious 
men of this period? From which of Adam’s sons was Noah 
descended? In whose stead was this son given? What do 
| all Adam’s children inherit? In whom is deliverance? (1 Cor- 
| 15: 22, 45-49.) If we are not in Christ, can we be restored to 
life? 

Epoch II. (From the deluge to the call of Abraham.)— 
What have we called this-epoch? How long was it from the 
deluge to the call of Abraham? Who was the grandfather 
of Noah? Hom many years did he live after Noah was 
born? (600.) How many years did he live before Adam 
| died? (243.) (Draw on ribbon paper, in three colors, three 
parallel lines, representing these three ages, Adam’s 116 
inches long, Methuselah’s 121 inches long,—thirty inches of it 
| falling under the last thirty of Adam’s, and seventy-five of it 
overlapping the first seventy-five of Noah’s,—Noah’s 118 
inches long. Two children may unroll this across the room, 
and the superintendent show how length of life served in 
preserving early history.) Why did God send the flood? 
(Gen. 6: 5.) Who were saved from it? What warning 
does this period furnish every one who is out of Christ? 
(Matt. 24: 37-39, 42, 44.) What promise does it suggest to 
those who have made Christ their ark of safety? (Isa. 43: 2, 
first half. 

Epoch ITI. (From the call of Abraham to the birth of 
Christ.)—Name it. When was Abraham called? From 
where? What was he called to leave? (Gen. 12:1.) What 
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promise was given him? (Gen. 12: 2,3.) What did he 
manifest by his prompt obedience? (Heb. 11: 8-10.) 

Name the subdivisions of the Abrahamic epoch. 

1. P. (From Abraham’s call to the removal to Egypt).— 
How long was it? Name some of the patriarchs. Why 
were they so called? Who sold his birthright? How did 
he afterwards feel about it? (Heb. 12:17.) How will all 
feel who fail to secure the blessing of salvation? (Matt. 25: 
30.) What blessing did Jacob secure? (Gen. 28: 13, 14.) 

2. E.b.—How long were the Israelites in Egypt? Very 
briefly tell the reason and circumstances of their coming. 
How were they there treated? What is the great river of | 
Egypt? Whom did God save on its banks to be a leader of 
his people? What was the last judgment on the Egyptians 
for refusing to let his people go? What feast had its origin 
here? What became of Pharaoh? Responsive reading. 
Superintendent, Exodus 15: 6-13, school responding to each 
verse with Exodus 15: 21. Hymn or intermission. 

3. W.w.—Have prepared on light-brown paper, tacked to 
the wall, the coast line of Palestine, Egypt, and Arabia. Let 
an older scholar point out Ur, Canaan, Egypt, Nile, then, 
with colored crayon, trace, as he gives a brief account thereof, 
the journey through the wilderness, lingering a2 moment 
at Sinai, ending with Moses’ death. 

4, J.—Whao led the people into Canaan? How long was 
this period? How many judges did it number? Name some 
of the most prominent. What one served God from a little 
child? Where was the ark during this period? What com- 
mand disobeyed caused the troubles of this period? (Judg. 
2: 2, 3.) 

5. U.k.—Why did the Israelites want a king? 
many reigned during this period ? 
did each reign ? 
period ? 

3. D.k.—What caused a division of the kingdom? By 
what name were the two kingdoms known? Which one 
was first carried away into captivity? Did it ever return? 
Why did the other kingdom last a little longer? Name 
some of its good kings. Name some of its wicked kings. 

7. B.c.—Where were they at last carried captives? Why? 
How long did their captivity last? How did they feel 
when they remembered their lost privileges ? (Psa. 137 : 1.) 

8. R.—When they were sufficiently penitent, what king did 
God dispose in their favor? What did the king allow them 
todo? What great work did they begin on reaching their 





How 
Name them. How long 
What was the great religious work of this 


own land? Who superintended it until its completion ? 
(Zech. 4: 9.) How may we accomplish great works in the 


face of great obstacles? (Zech. 4: 6.) 

Epoch IV.—Name it. Name its subdivisions. 

1. L—Where was Jesus born? How long did he remain 
on earth? Who first worshiped him? Who sought his 
life? Where was he sent for safety? Where did he dwell 
during his childhood? Who baptized him? What reason 
did he give for the necessity of his baptism? Who tempted 
him? With what weapon did he repel him? At what age 
did he enter upon his public ministry? By whom was he 
sentenced to death? In whose tomb was he laid? How 
long did he remain therein ? 

2. R.—How long was it from the resurrection to the ascen- 
sion? To whom did Jesus first appear after his resurrection ? 
Was he often seen? (1 Cor. 15: 5-8.) What hope have we 
in his resurrection? (1 Cor. 15: 20, 21.) 

3. A.—From what mount did Jesus ascent to his Father? 
How long after the ascension did the Holy Ghost descend in 
power ? 

4. H. G.—How does this period compare in privilege with 
all preceding ones? (John 16: 7-14.) Those of which 
period, therefore, will be called to strictest account? 


TEMPERANCE READINGS. 


WHAT LIQUOR DOES. 


{Canon Farrar, in an address delivered at a conference in the Sheldonian 
Theater, Oxford, England. } 


I look around me, not here in England only, but also 
through all the world, over dependencies over which the 
sun never sets, and I see the frightful, the intolerable 
evidences of the devastation wrought by one fatal sin, 
the sin of drunkenness; and that sin caused by one fatal 
product, alcohol diluted in intoxicating drinks. I am 
unable, I have not the heart to-day to touch on one-tenth 
or one-hundredth part of the proofs which demonstrate 
to every serious mind, which is at all acquainted with the 








facts, the awful importance of this question. Focus the | 
lurid gleams which flash upward from this pit of de- | 
struction, and you will see how frightful is the glare. | 
Track the subterranean ramifications of this evil, and | 
you will see how the whole nation, the whole empire, is 
undermined ; how every tread we take is over fire ever | 
bursting through the treacherous ashes. 

It is matter, not of assertion, but of sternest demon- 
stration, that the drink traffic causes the most amazing | 
waste of our national resources; that to it are due, | 





pauperism ; that it causes seventy-five per cent. of those 
melancholy cases of domestic ruin which fill our police 
courts; that it contributes enormously, both directly and 
indirectly, to the hideous social evil; that, but for it, on 
the testimony of nearly every judge on the bench, crimes 
of violence would well-nigh disappear; that it is the 
cause, both directly and indirectly, of a most terrible 
mortality; that it chokes our prisons, mad-houses, and 
penitentiaries; that it creates an hereditary taint which 
makes life a curse to a stunted population; that because 
of it thousands, ay, tens of thousands of miserable men, 


| and yet more miserable women, and poor little children 
| most miserable of all, lead lives of such squalor and 


anguish as only they who have witnessed can conceive; 
that it devastates the humanity, and blights the bodies 
and the souls, not only of 600,000 drunkards, but of the 
millions which their ruin drags down to shame; that it 
frustrates our religious efforts at home; that it destroys 
and ruins our mission efforts abroad; that it is the chief 
bane and ruin of our homes; that itis the darkest stain 
onthe glory and the prosperity of ournation. Exaggera- 
tion! Gentlemen, there is not one word of this indictment 
which is not true to the letter ; notone word of it which is 
not capable of the most rigorous proof which evidence 
can establish and statistics contain. And unless it be 
proper to say twilight when we mean midnight, if it is no 
exaggeration to say twilight when we mean midnight, 
then it is none to say the blackness of its darkness could 
only be represented in such colors as when some mighty 
painter dips his pencil in the hues of earthquake and 
eclipse. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND INTEMPER- 


ANCE. 
[From an address of the representatives of the religious society of 
Friends, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, on the use of 


intoxicating drinks. ] 

There is a practical work which may be done by the 
Christian Church, in laboring among its fellow-members 
in private, as any who are spiritual may feel their hearts 
drawn in restoring love to warn the erring and tempted 
of their danger, and exhort them not to touch “the 
unclean thing.” All connection with the traffic in any 
kind of alcoholic drinks, or renting buildings to those 
who intend so to use them, should be discouraged and 
avoided. Frequently taverns, or other places where 
liquor is sold, unless absolutely essential for other pur- 
poses, should be shunned; and especially ought parents 
to guard their sons against familiarity with them. 

In the exercise of a personal influence for good, much 
must depend upon our own careful and consistent walk- 
ing, and, with this in view, we shall necessarily find 
ourselves often called to practice self-denial for the sake 
of others; for shall we be clear in the sight of a God of 
infinite purity and justice, if by our indulgence we give 
any encouragement to a fellow-creature to partake of 
that which, however harmless to us, may be spiritual 
death tohim? The privation, in most cases, would be 
very trifling to ourselves, while the possible consequences 
to him might be ruinous. How fearful the responsibility 
in such a case, and how solemn the thought, of finding 
in the last great day of account that a brother’s downfall 
was traceable to our unfaifhfulness or thoughtless indul- 
gence! We have said that the amount of self-denial 
would generally not be great. If it is felt to be great, 
we may be sure that we ourselves are not quite out of the 
reach of danger. In this connection, we would remark 
that the use of spirituous liquors for culinary purposes in 
the household is unnecessary, and might be entirely 
dispensed with. Children, and those in our employ, 
would be thus far relieved from a temptation to which 
they might otherwise be exposed under our own roofs. 
And remembering the apostolic injunction, to “abstain 
from all appearance of evil” (1 Thess. 5: 22), weshould 
not overlook what, to some, might seem a matter of very 
trifling importance, when seeking temporary accommo- 
dations for ourselves or our families away from home, en- 
deavoring, if only for example’ssake, toselect as oureboard- 
ing-places or eating-houses those from which intoxicating 
liquors are known to be excluded. If we are alive, as 


we should be, to the danger as well as the best interests | 
of those around us, these or other little acts of self-denial, | 
in the same direction, may often, unwittingly to our- | 


selves, exert a silent influence for good, while they will 
bring their own reward of quietness and peace within. 
Is there not, therefore, as regards individual Christians, 


as well as the professing Church, in all its branches, a | 


manifest and most fitting duty which is loudly calling 


them to put forth their powerful influence for the sup- 


pression of an evil, which is not only spreading deso- 
lation and wickedness throughout our own land, but 
causing the very name of our common Christianity to be 


mainly and almost exclusively, the worst phenomena of | a byword and reproach among the heathen? And if, in| speak definitely, ay or no, to definite questions. 


order to fit the Church for this great duty, the cleansing 
of her own hands is first called for, we earnestly desire 
that, as in the fear of the Lord and with an eye to his 
honor, this may be brought about. 

As representing the religious society of Friends in this 
part of our country, we may be allowed to press the 
above considerations the more earnestly upon our fellow 
Christians of other persuasions, because we have long 
since felt called to see to it that our members are clear 
of the use of spirituous liquors as a drink, and that none 
are retained in religious connection with the society who 
either manufacture or sell them. With this object in 
view, we may state that committees are yearly appointed 
by the proper meetings for discipline, whose business it is 
to inquire of every male member whether he has par- 
taken of any spirituous liquors as a drink during the 
previous twelvemonth, or thus offered them to others. 
In the few cases in which the answer is affirmative, earnest, 
brotherly persuasion is used to induce the abandonment 
altogether of an indulgence so full of danger to them- 
selves, and so wanting in right example to others. 

The committees then report to the respective bodies 
appointing them the result of their inquiry and labors, 
but without personal allusions or exposure. This prac- 
tice, with other favorable influences, has resulted in 
causing intemperance to be almost unknown within our 
limits, while we know of none in membership with 
us who are engaged in the manufaciure or sale of ardent 
spirits. From our own experience, therefore, we have 
reason to believe that patient, faithful, Christian labor 
with brethren who may have gone astray, will, under the 
divine blessing, accomplish much. Should each branch 
of the professing Church thus discharge its duty, first to 
itself and to its own members, we cannot doubt that the 
way will be opened to take some decided action, on ‘the 
part of religious bodies generally, whereby the influ- 
ence of the whole Christian community shall make itself 
felt, as it ought to be, in relation to this fruitful source of 
misery and corruption. 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND 
ALCOHOL. 


(Dr. B. W. Richardson, before the British Medical Temperance 
Association. | 





Never in our course as a profession have we been 
brought face to face with the public in a more serious or 
solemn manner. We are brought face to face with the 
public on a question which it will have solved though it 
solve it independently of us altogether, and that a question 
which is singularly, and in the name of health emphati- 
cally, our own. The question is not whether man can 
live without the use of alcoholic drinks, but whether we 
can, by our voice and authority, justify the thoughtful 
section of the public in its attempt to prove that men 
can not only live without such aid, as the lower creation 
lives, but can live as healthily ; whether men who have 
been accustomed to take stimulants until they have ac- 
quired a lower organization than was meant for them, can 
give up the habit with safety as well as advantage, and, 
lastly, if it ever be necessary that alcohol or some similar 
agent be positively called for in emergency, whether we, 
as men specially fitted for the task, cannot come to the 
assistance of the public, and by our skill meet their diffi- 
culty, without encouraging a habit which is fraught with 
danger to the individual, and with endless suffering to 
the nation—to the world. 

We who constitute this society are all of us men who, 
in the active exercise of professional duty, are living 
witnesses of the truth of the proposition that men engaged 
as we are fulfill our allotted tasks without recourse to 
alcohol as a sustainer or a part of our life’s feast. We 
join hands in this matter with the rest of the abstaining 
community, and we join with it in the belief that we 
perform our work more steadily, more cheerfully, 
more easily, more healthfully, than we did when we 
indulged in the factitious delusion and practice of seek- 
ing sustainment from alcohol. We extend from this 





| experience our lines of observation and inference. We 
| argue that, as we are no more and no less mortal than 
our fellow Christians, what we can do can be done also by 
any member of our profession. We, therefore, have a 
logical basis of argument, and can move heart and soul 
| with those who strive to redeem the world from one of its 
| worst slaveries. But, then, we are a mere isolation. Out 
| of twenty thousand in the ranks of medicine we number 
| a two-hundredth part; and the rest, what does it say, that 
voice of two hundred to one? 

I will not indicate, at this moment, what the represen- 
| tatives of that great voice should say. I will only urge 
| that the mode in inspiring reliance on their utterings by 


| the public mind and conscience is, that they should 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


eit publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
e interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 





| fare of this land and this time. 


BOOKS. 

Are These Things So? By the Rev. Emory J. Haynes. 12mo, pp. 296. 
New York: N. Tibbais & Sons. 

Studies in the New Testament. By Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. 12mo, | 
pp. vil, 316. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version, with an explana- | 
tory and critical commentary and a revision of the rentintion, by 
pa —y and other clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by the 

C. Cook, M.A. Vol. 2of the New Testament: St. John and | 


The Acts of the “pease. 8vo, pp. xcvil, 544. New York: Charles 


Scribner's Son’. Price, $5.00, 
PAMPHLETS. 

Physics and Politics: an application of bay po Walter -y EY of posure selection 
and heredity to politicat Society. hot. (Humboldt 
Library.) 4to, pp. 2. New Y Gal's i> Fitegerala & Co. 
cents. 


A Crime Against Society. 


Price, 15 


Speech of Leonard Woolsey Bacon to the 


citizens of Norwich, Conn., January 19, 1880, on the occasion of cer- 

tain infamous procee dings of the officers of that 1 under the 

state license law. With preface and notes. 16mo, pp. 29. New York: 
Price, 10 c Ry 


American Temperance Publishing House. 





An important addition to the literature of missionary 
work is to be found in the two large volumes containing 
the record of The Life of Alexander Duff, D. D. The 
books together contain between ten and eleven hundred 
pages, but they are well written, and do not weary the 
interest of the reader. The author, Dr. George Smith, 
has devoted this large space to the story of the life-work 
of the famous missionary, because he found it much 
more than a record of personal doings. Dr. Duff was a 
pioneer in advancing the idea that a missionary must be 
an educator as well as a religious herald, and he was an 
agent of social reform as well as a helper of the Christian 
cause. Dr. Smith’s biography of the eminent Scotchman 
may therefore be read with interest and profit by others 
than those interested in missionary matters only. The 
work is handsomely produced, and accompanied by two 
well-executed portraits on steel. It is well worth adding 
to parish and public libraries. (2 vols., 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xii, 478 ; iv, 553. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Price, $3.75.) 


The latest biography in the English Men of Letters 
series is in some respects the best that has thus far ap- 
peared in that notable library. Southey, by Edward 
Dowden, is a real addition to the list of the very best 
works in modern biography, however choicely that list 
may be selected. It is the story of a gentle and attractive 
life, told with a fine union of literary skill and tender 
feeling. Professor Dowden’s book can hardly fail to 
awaken a new interest in Southey and his works; and to 
many it will present the only image which they can 
know, of that voluminous and often tiresome poet,—a 
poet who, however, was sometimes great, and whose 
whole influence upon life and letters was as benificent as 
his own character was sunny and pure. One lays down 
Professor Dowden’s book with a very clear idea that one 
Southey is better than a regiment of Byrons. Southey 
might well have been content so to have lived as to 
make such a biography as this possible. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. vii, 197. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, 75 


It will be somewhat difficult for the reader who has 
just laid down Mr. Henry James, Jr.’s altogether inade- 
quate, and often insolent, biography of Hawthorne, in 
the Bnglish Men of Letters series, to take up his new 
novel of Confidence in a proper spirit of humility and 
freedom from prejudice. Even should he divest himself 
from the feeling of dislike which Mr. James's last per- 
formance must inevitably leave upon Hawthorne’s coun- 
trymen, the forgiving reader will hardly be able to per- 


suade himself that Confidence is a good story. Its theme | also issued in monthly parts. 


is Frenchy, but even a French theme in Mr. James’s 
hands, becomes a mechanical tableau rather than a 
dramatic episode. We find, in these pages, many signs 
of Mr. James’ really remarkable powers of cold descrip- 
tion; but one tires even of this, after reading six or eight 
of the author’s novels. After all, a row of mirrors does 
not make anart gallery. (12mo, cloth, pp. 347. 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


The latest temperance story issued by the National 
Temperance Society, Amid the Shadows, by Mary F. Mar- 
tin, covers a wider field than most tales of its general 
character, and also pays special attention to the religious 
element in temperance work. Among the topics it pre- 
sents, in the course of the narrative, are the injury 
wrought by the “ medicinal” use of alcohol by mothers; 
the special dangers from the use of liquor by young men 
of good families; and the wretchedness, crime, and dis- 





Boston: | 


‘of establishing a mission there. 


| nounced by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


_(ol. XXIL, No. 11. 











gives himself otek (16mo, cloth, pp. 412. 
York: National areas peered ny Price, $1.25.) 


New 


The subject of the Rey, Joseph Cook’s new volume of 
lectures, Labor, is one which demands thoughtful study 
on the part of him who treats it, and candid attention on 
the part of the hearer or reader. To the consideration of 
this theme of timely importance Mr. Cook has brought 
his usual logical method, and it is needless to say that he 
presents original ideas in a telling form. The book is 
worth reading by all who are interested in the social wel- 
(16mo, cloth, pp. vii, 
295. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Dr. Richard Newton’s excellent Life of Jesus Christ for 
the Young, often commended in these columns, has been 
completed by the issue of its fortieth number. The inter- 
esting and profitable text is accompanied by numerous 
and handsome steel and wood engravings, and the typog- 
raphy is excellent. The completed work may be bound 
in one or two volumes, at the option of the owner. It is 
sold by subscription. (Philadelphia: Gebbie & Barrie. 
40 parts, at 50 cents each.) 

A volume of plain and practical suggestions concern- 
ing the elements which go to form the Christian character 
in youth and young manhood, is Life Thoughts for Young 
Men, by the Rev. Dr. M. Rhodes, of St. Louis. It in- 
cludes talks on the dangers of avarice, the causes of fail- 
ure, the elements of success, character, duty, prayer, 
faith, Bible-reading, and kindred themes. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. 340. Philadelphia : Lutheran Publication Society. 
Price, $1.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
With the April number of the Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald will be sent out a map of Chautauqua. 


The Life of Uncle John Vassar has reached a sale of 
ten thousand copies, including those sold in England and 
Scotland. 








Wide Awake for March contains a readable and accu- 
rate account of How a Daily Newspaper is Made, by the 
Rev. D. N. Beach. 


President John F. Hurst’s excellent address, Christian 
Union Necessary for Religious Progress and Defense, 
delivered before the Evangelical Alliance at Basle, Switzer- 
land, last September, has been published in a pamphlet 
by Phillips & Hunt, New York. Its price is twenty-five 
cents, 


The Magazine of Art is publishing a valuable series of 
articles — from a conservative standpoint — on wood 
engraving, by Henry Holiday. The illustrative pictures 
accompanying the seventh paper, in the February num- 
ber of the magazine, are beautiful products, especially 
the poppies on page 125. 


A thoughtful and helpful paper on The Disadvantages 
of City Boys, by the Rev. Washington Gladden, is printed 
in St. Nicholas for March. It is capital reading for 
parents and boys, whether in town or country. Mr. 
Gladden’s study of the subject has been thorough, and 
the suggestions he makes are well worth heeding. 


A bright penny illustrated week paper for young 
people’s reading, called Young England, was started at 
the beginning of the year by C. J. Houlston, 56 Old 
Bailey, London. Its articles are interesting, and it seeks 
to attract boys by lively stories and spirited pictures, 
while furnishing sound moral and religious reading. It is 
Its first monthly number 
has been successful, having passed to a second edition. 


Two important books on American missions are an- 
Adventures in Pata- 
gonia, a Missionary’s Tour of Exploration, is by the Rev. 
Titus Coan, the venerable missionary to the Sandwich 
Islands. In 1833, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, having heard that there was a large 
aboriginal population in Patagonia destitute of all edu- 
cation and Christian knowledge, sent out two young men 
to explore the country and obtain such information as 
would enable the Board to determine upon the feasibility 
The story of their 


| adventures, sufferings, and escapes is told in this volume, 
| to which has been added an account of subsequent explo- 


rations and missionary efforts in Patagonia. The second 
work announced by Dodd, Mead, & Co., is by the Rev 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who made a tour through Alaska 








comprehensive description of that country, its inhabi- 
tants and their customs, superstitions, and rites, with an 
account of the various missions which had been estab- 
lished among them while under Russian rule, as well as 
of those recently started by various Christian denomina- 
tions of the United States. 


WORK AN D WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 


Texas, state, at Palestine -........-. atin ..--April 27, 28 
ee May 17, 18 
Connecticut, state, at New Britain__.-_......---.-- May 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Northfield __-_.._..--.- cichancxinkiaen May 25-27 
Georgia, state, at Atlanta-....._.............. -...May 28, 29 
I WEN, OE EO tnccctendectcnneencatewcsntn May 
| Michigan, state, at Lansing---._.....--- sin atndiinamnitit June 1-3 
| Cae, Melee, GS GONOFIIIG Sn... 2... 2. . on ecencc... JOO 13 
| New York, state, at ee June 8-10 
OW GG, BE Te FCI tein na ccenccsccnsins June 15-17 
Indiana, state, at Warsaw..........._.. ......... June 22-24 
IE, SEE cethitietindseds sctneieteen~<nsccnnnnnd le 
Kentucky, state, at Shelbyville,...-...-..---._------/ Aug. 3-5 
Vermont, state, at Rutland--_.-_-...---- September or October 
New Jersey, state, at Camden_ -.. _.....__...-.... Nov. 16-18 





THE CONGRESSIONAL TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The well-known and effective organization known as 
the Congressional Temperance Society, established Febru- 
ary 26, 1833, observed its forty-seventh annual anniver- 
sary on the evening of Sunday, February 22, in the 
Foundry Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, 
every seat in which was occupied. Senator William 
Windom presided. 

The Rev. Dr. J. W. Chickering, secretary of the Society, 
in his annual statement (which was read by his son, 
Professor J. W. Chickering, Jr.) said that there were 
points of contrast and points of resemblance between this 
meeting and the first of its kind, held forty-six years ago. 
He said: “The place, the audience, the speakers, the 
population, both of the city and the country, the pledge 
and proportion of membership, and the degree of popular 
enthusiasm over what was then a novelty instead of being, 
as now, anold story,—all these are different. But the cause 
is the same, in its necessity, its principles, its motives, 
and its claims upon all lovers of God or man, and that in 
proportion to their station and other means of influence, 
Hence the propriety and duty of still maintaining this 
organization, which, by its very existence and its utter- 
ances on these occasions, spread far and wide by type and 
telegraph, strengthens the hands and encourages the 
hearts of all friends of morality and good order. It is 
well when law-makers recognize the causes of law-break- 
ing, and remember the historic graves of republics, pre- 
pared by vice, the parent of crime.” Dr. Chickering 
alluded to the bill now before a House committee, having 
in substance thrice passed that body, each time failing to 
be acted on in the House in successive congresses, pro- 
viding for a commission to investigate the economic 
aspects of the liquor traflic,—aspects, both as to life and 
property, throwing quite into the shade those of the 
grasshopper plague, the yellow-fever scourge, and other 
matters on which commissions have served. “ But,’’ said 
Dr. Chickering, “‘ is the cause unchanged? Let us rather 
say, it isever changing. Even while we speak, the ravages 
of intemperance are extending, scenes are passing, this 
very hour, at the bare sight of which our cheeks would 
either blush with shame or blanch with horror. Families 
have been made orphans since the morning. Murders 
are being committed this evening. We need not go to 
Ireland to find poverty and starvation. Of the one 
thousand lives lost, since the last Sabbath, directly or in- 
directly through strong drink, hunger, neglect, and ex- 
posure have borne their part, along with broken hearts 
and murderous hands.” In conclusion, Dr. Chickering 
made reference to the good example set before fashion- 
able society all over the land, by an important change 
from former days in the social customs at the Executive 
Mansion. He said: ‘‘ When presidents and marquises, 
a queen’s daughter [the Princess Louise], and other no 
less honorable women, unite in setting such examples 
before the fashionable world, we may begin to hope for a 
new social emancipation from the tyranny of a senseless 
and dangerous custom.” 

A letter was read from Judge George W. McCrary, 
of Iowa, late Secretary of War, expressing his regret at 
not being present to speak a parting word, and aid in 


. | inaugurating his successor in the presidency ; and wish- 


ing the Society, its officers, and the good cause, great 


ease that follow ‘= the path of him, rich or poor, who | last summer, and who has prepared a book, giving a| prosperity. The Hon. R. W. Thompson, Secretary of 
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the Navy, in a letter to the secretary of the Society, after 
expressing his regret that an engagement in New York 
would prevent him from being present on this occasion, 
and formally accepting the presidency to which he has 
been elected, added: “This I beg you will do in my 
name; and please assure the Society that the cause in 
which they are engaged has had my sympathy for many 
years; and that I consider it of importance enough to 
enlist the best energies of us all. The vice of intemper- 
ance has put out the light of some of our brightest intel- 
lects, and hastened their possessors to untimely graves. 
I have known some to fall by the way, at the very 
threshold of their usefulness, leaving behind them the 
example of blighted anticipations, which should serve as 
perpetual warnings to all who are entrusted with the 
keeping of the nation’s honor.” 

Senator H. W. Blair, of New Hampshire, wrote: “Ido 
not understand how there can be either morality or reli- 
gion which does not include the virtue of temperance. 
It is one of the four cardinal virtues, and that would be a 
strange system of morals which ignored temperance in 
the training of children for the duties and enjoyments of 
the present and future life. So far as the eradication of 
evil from society, and the consequent increase of human 
happiness, is dependent upon right culture and training 
of the young, I believe that to teach abstinence from the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a great duty, and indulgence 
therein a crime, would accomplish more than any modifi- 
cation of present teaching which can be suggested. If a 
generation could be trained in the belief that intemper- 
ance is not only a personal weakness but a real sin, an 
offense which the laws of the land should prohibit, it 
would be the death-blow to that blighting, wasting calam- 
ity which is doing more to destroy the physical and moral 
constitution of the American people, and I may say of 
the Christian nations of the world, than all other active 
causes combined. I believe that the duty of abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks should be most strongly im- 
pressed upon the rising generation. It is of far more 
consequence than mere doctrinal instruction. It is im- 
possible for me to do more than simply to express this 
conviction,—but it is a very strong one, and I sincerely 
trust that in your valuable labors you will not forget to 
impress upon others the prime necessity of saving those 
to come after us, whatever may become of the present 
generation.” 

Among the speakers were Senator Dawes, the Hon. 
Hiram Price, and ex-Congressman J. M.S. Williams. Mr. 
Price offered a series of resolutions, which were adopted, 
reaffirming the principles of the Society, and reasserting 
the fitness and importance of legislative temperance asso- 
ciations. Senator Dawes gave a short sketch of the his- 
tory of the Society, and closed by offering the following 
resolution, the same that was adopted at the first anni- 
versary of the Congressional Temperance Society, held 
in the hall of the House of Representatives, February 
25, 1834: “ Resolved, That the influence of temperance 
on the intellectual improvement, the moral purity, the 
social enjoyment, the civil prospects, and the eternal 
destinies of man, is such as ought to secure for it the 
united example and the active, persevering exertions of 
all the Christian and patriotic, the philanthropic and the 
humane, throughout the world.” Another resolution 
adopted was as follows: “Resolved, That in view of the 
necessity, to the stability of a republic, of that pure 
morality, based on religion, which was illustrated in the 
life, and urged in the parting counsels, of him whom we 
this day hold in fresh and grateful memory as the Father 
of his Country, it is of the highest importance that the 
children of that country, to the remotest generation, 
should be trained in the principlés and practice of the 
strictest temperance.” 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—The Connecticut State Sunday-school convention 
will be held at New Britain, May 25-27. 

—The next state Sunday-school convention of Ala- 
bama will meet in Eufaula the latter part of May, the 
date being not yet fixed. 

—The next annual meeting of the East Tennessee 
Sunday-school convention will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, May 17 and 18, at Loudon, Loudon County. 

—The Congregational Sunday-school Congress, in con- 
nection with this year’s Chautauqua meetings, will be 
held August 11-13. The topics and speakers will be as 
follows: The True Basis of our Denominational Unity; 
by President W. W. Patton, of Washington, D.C. The 
Need, the Work, and the Support of a General Sunday- 
school Secretary ; by the Rev. Frank Russell, of Mans- 
field, Ohio. Sunday-school Work as Related to the 
Future of Our Churches; by the Rey. A. F. Schauffler, 








of New York. The Sunday-school Work of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society; by the Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Storrs, of New York. The Relation of the Publishing 
Society to the General Sunday-school Work of our 
Churches; by a representative of the Publishing Society. 
The Relation of our Churches to the Publishing Society ; 
by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard, of Syracuse, New York. 
Methods of Developing Teaching Power in our Churches ; 
by the Rey. Dr. R. G. Hutchins, of Columbus, Ohio. 
The Sunday-school Outlook in the West ; by the Rev. Dr. | 
C. L. Goodell, of St. Louis, Mo. An address by the Rev. | 
Joseph Cook, of Boston. A circular giving detailed infor- 

mation is in preparation, and will be distributed among 

the churches by the Rev. J. L. Maile, of Portland, 

Michigan. 








WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 





—The Somerset County (Maine) Sunday-school Con- 
vention held its first meeting at the Baptist Church in 
South Norridgewock, February 17. An organization was 
effected ; practical questions were discussed by compe- 
tent speakers; and measures were undertaken for town 
organization. The attendance was large, and the spirit 
of those present was hearty. © 


—A Pittsburg correspondent writes: “On the evening 
of February 26, the Presbyterial Committee on Sunday- 
schools invited Sunday-school workers to tea in the 
Third Presbyterian Church (Dr. Thompson’s), after which 
was an interesting discussion upon Sunday-school work, 
led by Dr. Scovel and Mr. I. H. Baldwin. These meetings are 
to be repeated monthly, and give promise of much good.” 


—tThe fifth annual convention of the Victoria County 
(Province of Ontario) Sunday-school Convention was 
held in Lindsay, February 19 and 20. Fifty-eight 
schools were reported, with 492 officers and teachers and 
3,683 scholars, and an average attendance of 2,321. The 
International lessons are used by thirty-five schools out 
of forty-six answering the question concerning the lesson 
used by them. The secretary’s report said: ‘ While we 
are pleased with this most gratifying record, and the fact 
that every school is reported as being fairly prosperous, 
we can but express our regret that teachers’ meetings are 
not more general, Out of the fifty-two schools reported, 
twenty have teachers’ meetings, and only eleven of these 
for the study of the lesson.” 


—The annual meeting of the Sunday-school Society for 
Ireland in connection with the Presbyterian Church, was 
held in the Assembly’s Hall, Mission Buildings, May 
Street, Belfast, on Tuesday evening, February 10, 1880, 
the Rev. Dr. Watts, Moderator of the General Assembly, 
inthechair. The Rev. George Shaw presented the annual 
report, in which he said: “We still find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to give an accurate return of our schools 
and scholars, from the omission, on the part of not a few 
superintendents, to forward the annual return. The 
following numbers may be taken, however, as furnishing 
a fairly approximate record :—Schools on the roll, 1,009; 
teachers, 9,014; scholars (average attendance), 72,970. 
During the past year twenty-four schools have been added 
to our Society, numbering 178 teachers and 1,242 scholars. 
From various causes ten schools have been removed from 
our roll. This extinction of district rural schools not 
unfrequently happens through emigration from the 
district, either to our larger provincial towns or to distant 
countries. During the past twelve months our traveling 
agent has been steadily prosecuting his work. Mr. Aikin 
has visited and addressed seventy-three Sunday-schools, 
and given addresses at 138 meetings of parents and 
teachers and senior scholars. Considering the general 
depression in both town and country, we have reason to 
be thankful that the income of our society has suffered so 
little. The subscriptions during the past year amounted 
to £450, being about £15 less fhan the preceding year. 
The income of the Society for the past year from all 
sources was £721 1s, 10d., and the expenditure £741 2s, 9d.” 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 





—Sunday-schools in Blount County, Tennessee, were 
established between 1795 and 1800. Most of the records 
of the early schools were lost in the war. 


—A South Carolina correspondent writes (from Green- | 
ville): “‘ The interest of our people in the work increases, 
the best aids are being sought, and we are slowly adopt- 
ing the improved methods,” 


—Last year’s Massachusetts Sunday-school convention | 
passed a vote recommending that the second Sunday in | 
June be observed by all the evangelical churches of the | 
State as “ Children’s Day ”’—the exercises of the entire | 
day to have reference to the children of the congregation | 
and Sunday-school. It is desired that the day should be | 





observed this year in connection with the Centenary cele- 
bration of the establishment of Sunday-schools. 

—In the twenty-fourth annual report of the Sunday- 
school Missionary Association of the Fourteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, it appears that 


out of the possible number of 8,070 systematic offerings, 
_ the number actually made in the senior department was 


8,037; and in the primary department, 3,355 out of a 
possible 3,403. The disbursements for 1879 were $990.69: 
of which $500 was for the support of Mr. Martin B. 
Lewis, one of the missionaries of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Minnesota ; $100 for aschool in Lebanon, 
Syria ; $84 for other mission work; and $211 for church 
work. The receipts of the school for twenty-four years 
have been $22,915.92. 

—“T have such good news to tell you,” was the introduc- 
tion of a letter from the North Woods, recently received 
by a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union, 
on the frontier. “‘Nearly all the children in Brother F—’s 


| Sunday-school have become Christians; and not the 


children only, but almost every one else, including four 
men, almost, if not quite, skeptics, with their wives, hav- 
ing children married, some of whom have also given their 
hearts to the Saviour. There art not a half-dozen per- 
sons left unconverted in the settlement. There is no 
boisterous excitement, but such deep earnestness [ have 
never seen before. It is all of God, and mainly through 
the instrumentality of the Sunday-school. [I find that, in 
almost every instance where a Sunday-school has been 
sustained for any length of time, other means of grace 
are also attended to; while, on the contrary, where there 
is no Sunday-school there is no prayer-meeting and no 
preaching, and the mass of the people live ‘ without hope 
and without God in the world.’ ” 


—The annual meeting of the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
Sunday-school, London, was held on Tuesday evening, 
February 10, in the Lecture Hall, under the presidency 
of the Rev. James Spurgeon. There was a large gather- 
ing of friends and teachers. There are on the roll 105 
teachers, and about 1,200 scholars, who meet regularly 
on Sunday in the Lecture Hall and Pastors’ College. 
The average morning attendance has been sixty teachers 
and 490 scholars, increasing in the afternoon to eighty- 
eight teachers and 980 scholars; 103 scholars, of whom 
forty-two have joined during the year, are members of 
the church. All the teachers are members, none others 
being eligible for the office. The separate services held in 
the college buildings, under the leadership of Mr. Wig- 
ney and Mr. C. Waters, with the aid of a trained choir 
of children, have been well sustained. The organization 
of the school includes prayer-meetings, a preparation 
class for teachers, a missionary society, a Young Chris- 
tian’s Association, a Band of Hope, and a Dorcas Society. 
The missionary society during the year raised £131, which 
was divided among the different works connected with 
the Tabernacle. The Scholars’ Library, Teachers’ Library 
(largely the gift of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon), and Periodical 
Agency, have proved beneficial. The Young Christian’s 
Society, commenced ten years ago, is now a useful adjunct 
to the school and church, and numbers 154 members. 
Forty-seven scholars attended the Scripture examina- 
tions held at the London Sunday-school Union, of whom 
thirty-three obtained certificates. Upwards of 500 mem- 
bers of the church are engaged in teaching in their own 
and neighboring schools, among some 6,000 children. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 

—The following additional delegates to the Sunda; - 
school Centenary have been appointed from the state of 
New York: The Rev. Dr. George A. Peltz, of James- 
town; the Rev. Dr. J. C. McBlaney, of Albany; and 
Mr. C. P. Skinner, of Westfield. 

—The Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, will go to the Centenary as a substitute delegate 
for Mr. Nelson Kingsbury, of Hartford; and the Rev. 
Lavalette Perrin, of Wolcottville, Connecticut, will go 
as a substitute for Professor Riddle, also of Hartford. 

—At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Maine State Sunday-school Association, held February 
17, it was voted that the secretary be instructed to furnish 


| credentials to any pastor or Sunday-school worker in 


Maine who may be able to attend the Centenary con- 
vention. 
GENERAL. 

—It is maintained that the ability with which the letter- 
carriers of New York perform their laborious duties, in 
all weathers, is largely due to the general prevalence of 
temperance habits among them. The Baptist Weekly 
says: “The New York Post-office Temperance Associa- 
tion celebrated Washington’s birthday at its third re- 
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union, at the Metropolitan Hotel. Nearly 
three hundred were at the tables, and 
among the guests of the Association were 
a number of distinguished citizens.” Post- 
master James presided. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


A TALMUDIC STORY ABOUT 
PRAYER. 


(The Rev. F. W agstaff, in The ‘oe Sanday-school | 
‘eacher,. 


Jewish Talmud. It is not without its 
bearing upon the work of the Sunday- 
school teacher. The story runs that there 
had been a long season of drought in Pales- 
tine, and all the heads of the Jewish re- 
ligion gathered themselves together to pray 
for rain. There were the priests praying 
for rain, but it did not come. And the 
Pharisees prayed ; still norain. The rabbis 
and the scribes prayed; but there was no 





result, no rain came. At length a man 
whom no one knew at all stood up and | 
prayed for the same object; and immedi- | 
ately He who causes his wind to blow, and | 
his rain to fall, blackened the whale face | 
of the sky with clouds, and there was a | 
burst of abundant rain. Amazed at this, | 
all the Pharisees and scribes and rabbis 
turned to this obscure and unknown per- 
son, and said, “Who art thou, whose 
prayers are heard when all ours have been 
rejected?” And his answer was, “I am 
a teacher of little children.” 

Whatever may be tho point of this story 
as repeated from generation to generation 
of Jews, there can be little doubt as to the 
moral which it ought to bear among Chris- 
tians. The teacher isa manof prayer. Let 
him succeed as he may in all else, if he 
fail in this he will fail as a teacher. 
Learned men may discuss the nature of 
prayer as they please, the fact will still 
remain that “the effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much ;” but 
in nothing does it avail more than in 
transforming the heart of the Christian 
into the very nature and likeness of God. 
It is well known that if we converse long 
and frequently with a friend we are apt to 
eatch his tone and accent, till our very 
“speech bewrayeth” us, and tells that we 
have been in his society. So, too, with 
him who talks much with God in prayer; 
and herein lies one great secret of the 
praying teacher's success in his class- 
work,—his words are so steeped, as we 
may say, in the spirit of his Master, that 
they lay hold of the young and tender | 
hearts before him. Children are quick to 
distinguish the tones of a loving voice, 
and he who truly prays, loves. 


This Talmudic legend, too, suggests the 
thought that God loves those who love 
children. It is sometimes hard for us to 
realize the literal truth of the words—in- 
spired though they be—that tell us “God 
80 loved the world.” We can understand | 
that he loves the children; but grown men 
and women, many of whom are so unlovely | 
in their lives, can it be that he doves them? 





Must it not be that he pities them—that, | 
and nothing méte? Yet, if we do ques- 
tion ourselves in this strain sometimes, we | 
never doubt that God loves children. 
And what so natural as that one way to 
the heart of the great Father is to 
love those whom he loves? Fellow- 
teachers, have you ever thought of 
this? Have you ever reasoned from 
the lesser to the greater, and ar- 
gued, for your own comfort, from the 
earthly parents of your children to their 
Father in heaven? 
access to the hearts of those parents when 
they realize the fact that you love their 
children. The door is open more freely to 


| Say, 


_ cipal facts, practical truths. 
lesson again; get all to answer in concert | 
| in a subdued tone of voice, and send one 


You find your fullest | 


you have a favor to pry or any segues to 
present, you feel tolerably confident of 
success, for the father or the mother says, 
“ Well, sir, you know we can hardly refuse 
our Johnny’s teacher.” But they would re- 
fuse even Johnny’s teacher if they didn’t 
know from Johnny himself that his teacher 
cares for him. And is it too much to say 
that there is something like this influence | 


| at work in regard to your requests to God? | 


If it be true that hereafter it will be said, | 


| “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of | 


the least of these ye have done it unto me,” 


' | and a great reward shall follow; may it 
There is an interesting story told in the | not even now be said, “ Inasmuch as ye are 


lovers of these little ones, be it done even 
as ye will’? 


THE SHORT TIME. 


[From The Sunday-school Journal. } 


The time devoted to the Sunday-school 
lesson is necessarily brief; thirty minutes is, 
perhaps, the average. 

The shortness of the time is a ground of 
discouragement to many teachers. There 


| te many who fail to make a thorough 


Dow erage being disheartened by the 
poe opportunity for teaching. They 
“Tt is impossible to teach a lesson ex- 
haustively in thirty minutes. A super- 
ficial reading and questioning are quite 
possible without elaborate preparation.” 
This argument may not be stated in so 
many words, but, unconsciously, perhaps, 
to themselves, it has its influence in pre- 
venting a preparation which should be 
all the more thorough and exhaustive be- 
cause of the limitations we have described. 

After all, a great deal may be done in 
thirty minutes. An article in a stately 
quarterly, the reading of which will oc- 
cupy thirty minutes, may contain strength 
of argument and the results of years of 
careful study. 

We are not much in sympathy with 
short sermons, and yet we have heard ser- 
mons thirty minutes long which were full 
of suggestiveness and power. 

A recitation in the secular school rarely 
exceeds half an hour, and students very 
well know how much ground a well-fur- 
nished and skillful teacher may cover in 
that time. 

Thirty minutes in the class is long enough. 
And a little wisdom on the part of the 
teacher will find in it opportunity to teach, 
and to teach thoroughly, everything that is 
essential in the International lesson for 
the day. 

Let the lesson be read, the golden text re- 
| cited, the topics stated, and questions which 
naturally grow out of the topics, put to 
the class. By questioning, see that the 
| pupils have studied the lesson at home, or 
find out that they have neglected that 
study. By spirited repetition, individual 
and concert, see that the topical outline is 
fixed in the memory, that the contents 


| of the lesson are put into the mind of the 
| pupils in connection with this topical ar- 


rangement. 
By questioning, lead the pupils to make 
practical application to every-day life of 


? | the principles in the lesson. 


By questioning, bring them to see one or 
two great truths. 


By questioning, review the topics, facts, 
practical application. | 


principal truths, 
Recall the title, golden text, topics, prin- | 


practical truth home to the hearts of the 
| class, 


Do not undertake to teach everything 


that the commentaries, notes, and question | , 


books find in the lesson. If you have | 
laid hold of twenty propositions, give your 
class two of them; but see to it that you 
give them, and that the class fake them, 


you then when your knock is heard. If| and that you so give and they so take, that 


~ tm te 


Run over the | 
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cannot lose. 
In the teachers’ meeting, 


effectively during the limited time afforded 
me on the Sabbath?” Tell them what 
| you do, Ask for their experience and 
counsel, Make experiments. Prepare 
your plan of teaching in advance. 
be well worked up. Receive suggestions 
from all sources. If a good plan is pub- 
| lished in any lesson help, which seems to 
you the best, master it, and thus make it 
your own. Put the planin your own mind 





the subject, and let your eyes be free to 
watch every other eye in the class. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. | 


The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 46,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 
The uniform advertising rate for ordinary 
advertisements is 20 cents per agate line for 
each and every insertion. 


“We know of no publishing house in 
America that publishes so many good 
Sunday-school Books, with so little that 
is sensational, as that of Robert Carter 
& Brothers, 530 Broadway, New York.” — 
Rev. Dr. Eggleston, in the National S. 8. 
Teacher. Send for their Catalogue. 


For THROAT DISEASES AND CouGHS, 
“* Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” like all other 
really good things, are frequently imitated, 
and purchasers should be careful to obtain 
the genuine article prepared by John I. 
Brown & Sons. 


“Be Sure Yovu’rRe RIGHT, and then 
go ahead,” is good advice to all who are 
looking for a chance to better their con- 
dition by farming in the West. Many rail- 
road companies and land agents are saying, 
“Our lands are best.” All the lands ad- 
vertised may be good, but all cannot be 
best. The best, however, are the cheapest 
in the long run, and the settler ought to 
satisfy himself of the character of the 
country he is going to buy in before he in- 
vests. South-western Kansas claims to be 
the “Garden of the West,” and U.S. re- 
ports seem to confirm her claim. Send for 
free pamphlet containing full information. 
Address A. 8. Jonnson, Land Commis- 
sioner, Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe 
R. R., Topeka, Kansas. 


EASTER EXERCISE. 


Prepared by FRANKLIN FAIRBANKS, Member 
of the International Lesson Committee. 








issue of The Sunday School Times, will be 
printed in pamphlet form, and sent by mail 
post-paid, at the rate of $2.00 per hundr 
copies. Address : 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HOW TO LEARN SHORTHAND.— An improved ¢ sys- 


tem of shorthand oF a tencher. 








a you nie given they shall hold and | 


before you come to the class. Be full of 


A correct statement of the circulation of 


The Easter Exercise printed in last week’s 


OXFORD 


or when you | 
casually meet pastor or practical teachers, | 
ask the question, “‘ How may I teach most | 


Let it | 


TEACHERS BIBLES. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


“Surpassingly useful, sententious and sensible. Our 
| optnion of ‘it is very high. Buy (he work at once,”"— 
C. H. SPURGEON. 


“ For ready, handy, tersely-expressed and happily- 
chosen exposition, no moderately-priced commentary we 
have met with can be compared with the Biblical 
Museum.” 





Now ready, Two New Volumes on the Old Testa- 
ment: 


Kings and Chronicles, . . 
Kzrato Job, . . « « « 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. 


Consisting of 
Notes—Critical, Homiletic and Dlustrative—on the 
Holy Scriptures, furming a com — Commentary 
on an i lan, especially ned for Minis- 
ters, Bible-Students and KA. hool Teachers, 
By James Comper Gray, author of “ The Class and 
the Desk.” 


New Testament Complete, 5 Vols., $7 50. 
Old Testament, 5 Vols., now ready. 


Vol. I. O. aw. —Genesis and Exodus 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deut 
= ILI. Joshua to Samuel 
“Iv 
wo 


Kings and Chronicles. . 
Ezra 

The volumes sold separately. 

Specimen pages furnished on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
90 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York. 


Either or all of the above sent by mail or express, 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


OW READY. 
Spare Minutes Series, 


“CHEERFUL WORDS,” 


From Geo. McDonald. 


Edited by E. E. Brown, with Biography. Tutsedne- 
tion by James T. Fields. l6mo. $1.00 


PD. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


EMEMBER 


EVIEW DAY, MARCH 21. @ 


To make it interesting and profitable to all 
send at once for the 


LARGE REVIEW CHART, 5 feet wide and 314 long, 
easily read from the opposite side of the largest 
school-room and presenting at ONE VIEW the Sub- 
ject, Titles, Golden Texts, Central Truths and 
Teachings of the three months’ International Sun- 
day-school Lessons on the Life and Teachings of 
Jesus. Only 25 cents, including postage. 

| THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ REYIEW PAPER giving 

full instructions for the Review, easily applied 

} with Blackboard outlines, Order of Service, ete 

2 cents & Copy. ; 


. Cloth, " Fd 


“ 





The Second Volume of the 








THE SCHOLARS’ REVIEW PAPER having a Re- 
sponsive Service from the Lessons and Golden 
Texts, Questions, etc. 
75 cents. 

No charge for postage. Address 


The American Sunday-school Union, 
1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA ; 10 
BIBLE HousE, NEW YORK; 73 RANDOLPH 
STREET, CHICAGO. 


12 copies 9 cents; 100 copies 





Tanged ially for use without the aid of a t 
The latest, simplest, and most practical. B 
BakKER. A complete peaerecter. Only 25c. 

Name this pore 
Publishers, 757 VO 


a= CONCERT EXERCISE FREE for a two- 
tstamp. J.8.OGILVIk, Pub., 29 Rose St., N. Y. 


APE COD ITEM, Yarmouth Port, Mass. Good as 
/ a letter from home. Sample copy 


HRIST IN ART. 
ANVASSERS SWEEP THE FIELD. 

















| 


| 

BECAUSE ‘ 
the Bible till now.”’—New York Time. 

BECAUSE in this form “the sacred sto 
a fresh poem or tragedy.” — 

BECAUSE “No other life of Christ can ever dane | 
with this one.’’— Rev. David Swing. 

BECAUSE “ Bida has outdone all other artists.”— 
Christian Union. 

All wanting an 
| which three agents have sold over 3,000 should apply to 
| FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, N. ¥. 


For 50 cents I will send full directions 
Jor making the “ Gem Copyist” and the ink. | 


They are easily made, and sell at a profit of | — 
200 per cent. 50 copies easily taken from one | 


impression. Full size sent to any address for 
$3.00. J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* There have been no such ~~ of | 


poate like 


ney for this remarkable book, for 














| Jows in Water Street Every Evening. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Describing the eight years’ work of the McAule 
Water Street Mission among the outcasts in New York 
; ¢ ity 5 sold for the benefit of the poor of the Mission. 


“It is a pathetic and touching record. and shows 
| how much good may be done by small means.”’— Utica 


- eralc 
| “Tt is comprehensive, graphic, and encouraging.” — 
ist. 


| Phe Congre: 
| “It is intensely interesting, and well worthy the 
| attention of the benevolent.”—The Watchman. 

“Tt is one of the most unanswerable apologies for 
| the divine authority and power of revealed religion.” 
—Zion’s Hero 

The book will be mailed, postage paid, on receipt of 
25 cents; 5 copies mailed for $1. Address 
W. R. BLISS, 41 West ELEVENTH St., New York. 
Also a SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JERRY 
MCAULEY, previous to his connection with the Mis- 
sion. 1 Price, 50 cents, postage p' aid. 


Lessons and Prayers 


FOR THE FAMILY AND SOCTAL CIRCLE, 
| The Prayers, 254 in number, have each been written 
for its accompanying lesson of Scripture, by leading 
men of more than a dozen oar nt de aoupieptene. 
Price $2.50. = nt pos on receipt 0 ice. 
= - * ROL “ND, Springfield, 1 —— 
NY BODY. —We will send poupaid, a@ nice stencil 
plate; 7" or fancy ; for marking clothing, for 50 
cents, with ink, brush and directions. Agents W - ’ 
70 . D. BURTON, New Ipswich, N. 


@xT A 4 BINDER FOR YOUB . PAPER. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


veceived for any of the following named English 
periodicals: 


Anti-Tobacco Journal 
Band of Hope Review.............. 
Band of Hope Treasury .-........... 
British Evangelist. -......... 
Evangelical —— 


Jewish Hera 
Jewish Intelligence...................... 
Juvenile Missionary Herald. 
Juvenile Missionary Magazine.._... 
London Notes on Int. 8. 8S. Lessons...... .. 
Prophetic News and Israel’s Watchman -- 
London Sunday School Teacher. 
Sword and Trowel (Spurgeon) .. 
Things New and Old necingnd 
Wesleyan Sunday School Magazin 
Scottish Sunday School Teacher..... 
Illustrated Missionary News. one 
EBEN. SHUTE. 
52 Bromfield St., Boston. 
A NEW. [Fy ey 
EASTER SERVICE. 
“CHRIST’S RESURRECTION,” 
A 8. S. Praise Service by J. C. P. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred, post-paid. Sample 5c. each 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
(Successors to U. D. Ward.. 
8. S. Books and Supplies a specialty. 
116 Nassau St., New York. 


Temperance Lesson-Leaves: 


The Temperance Lesson-Leaf for the last Sabbath in 
March is just published, entitled “‘ Forgetfulness of 
God,” prepared by committees from the National Tem- 

rance Society and the Woman’s National Christian 

emperance Union. It contains Text, Outline, Ques- 
tions, Notes, Illustrations, Music, etc. Four pages, 50 
cents per hundred. Samples free. ddress 






SSSSSSSNSESE 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


ASTER VOICES. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broad- 
way, corner of Twentieth Street, New York, 
have just published EASTER VOICES, con- 
sisting of Selections in Verse and Prose, cut in 
the form of a Cross, with beautiful floral designs 
on the covers, tied with aribbon. Price, 40 cts. 

Sold by the booksellers, or sent by the publishers, 

prepaid, on receipt of the price in postage stamps. 





STANDARD HYMNS and TUNES 


For the Sunday-school. 


A new Hyvmnand Tune Book. 300 hymns, 60 tunes, 
WU chants. Well printed, strongly bound, $30.00 per 100. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 BROADWAY, cor. 0TH STREET, NEw YORK. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of 12 three-cent stamps. 


MAPS OF PALESTINE. 


We have three specially good maps of Palestine to 
a the Internationa! Lessons for the first six 
months of 1880. 

ist. A map designed solely for New Testament Les- 
sons—very clear, 10 tribal divisions, Judea, Samaria 
and Galilee distinctly marked, and the New Testa- 
ment cities and towns plainly indicated. Size about 
344x5 ft. Price $2.50. Suitable for an audience of from 
two hundred to three hundred. 

l. A map containing both Old and New Tesiament 

divisions and names. Size about 444 x6fr. Clearand 

ood. Price Good for an audience of three hun- 
red or three hundred and fifty. 

3d. ‘The largest and best for the price, Both Old and 
New Testament geography Size 7'sxl0ft. A mag- 
nificent map, Price $10. Suitable for an audience up 
to a thousand in number. 

All these maps are printed on cloth, and not being 
varnished, can be seen at any angle. 

Sent by mail or express at the prices mentioned. 
HOWARD GANNETT, 

52 Bromfield St., Boston. 











Biste Worps aBouT SINGING. 


4A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT EXERCISE. 





THIS EXERCISE based on one prepared by 
Mr. E, B. Story, for the Piedmont Sunday- 
school, Worcester, Mass., was printed in the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Feb- 
ruary 28, and is now ready for sale in pam- 
phlet form. 

Price, $2.00 per hundred by mail, prepaid. 
Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


. AGENTS WANTED FOR, THE 
ICTORIAL 
HISTORY  ™ WORLD 


It contains 672 fine historical engravings, and 1260 
large double-column pages, and is the mo:t complete 
History of the Worid ever published. 1+ sellsat sight. 

nd for specimen pages and extra terms to Agents, 











and see why it sells faster than any other book. 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, | 


GENTS WANTED. A capable Canvasser 


who understands how to canvass with an assistant 
and can successfully teach others how to do so, to 
manage the saleof My BIBLE in every State. Must | 
show what he can do at first, and go into the field and 
start all his agents. 1 will pay $1500 to the right man 
the first year. Must be willing to work on trial the 
first month. Give age, experience, and send this. 
won W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to 
sell the best FAMILY 
KNITTING MACHINE ever invented. Will knit a 
pelr of stockings, with HEEL and TOE complete, in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to THK TWOMBLY KNITTING 
MACHINE Co., 409 WASHINGTON StT., Boston, Mass. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
= 2 cterk.g pee hed pape me 

» by stating you saw the advertisement 
im The Sundaz’ School Times. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS STUDY. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of articles on the Bible and its study, contributed 
by eminent Euro and American writers to the issue of The Sunday School Times 
for December 13, 1879, has called forth numerous requests for their reissue in a form 
convenient for handy use, and yet neat enough for permanent preservation. All the 
articles having a bearing upon the general theme of the best methods of using the 
Bible itself and the various helps to its right understanding, have therefore been 


collected under the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published in a 96 page 
pamphlet. 





CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? By the Rey. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. By the Right Rev. C. J Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. By the Rev. Edmond de Pressensé, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 


By Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
D.D., LL.D. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
copies, 15 centseach. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GRADED SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON HELPS. 


MY PICTURE LESSON for Primary Scholars. 


A small four-page Weekly, containing the International Lesson told in simple language and 


Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more 





illustrated with pictures, Questions and Answers on the Lesson, Lesson Hymn, a Story applying | 


the Lesson, ete. TERMS PER ANNUM: One copy, 25 cents. From 10 to 40 copies, each 15 cents. 


From 50 to 80 copies, each 14 cents. One hundred copies and over, each 13 cenis. Send 2 cents 
for a month’s numbers. 


LESSON TEACHER QUARTERLY for Junior Scholars. 


It contains the Scripture Text of the International Lesson, Central Truth and Teaching, 
Questions, Review Exercises, Hymns, Maps, ete. The questions areall answered. TERMS: Six 
coptes and over, cach 10 cents a year. Less than six copies, each 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a 
year. 50 copies and over, each 8 cents a year. Send 3 cents for a specimen copy. 


LIGHT ON THE LESSON QUARTERLY for Intermediate Scholars. 


A 32-page Quarterly on the International Lessons. Each lesson contains the Scripture Text, 
Bible References, Explanatory notes, a series of Questions and Answers that explain and apply 
the main facts or truths of the lesson, Additional Questions, Bible Dictionary, Hymns, Review 
Exercises, Maps, Illustrations, ete. TERMS PER ANNUM :—QOn2e copy, 20 cents, F' om 10 to 40 


copies, each °6 cents. From 50 to 80 copies, each 15 cents. 100 copies and over, each 14 cents. 
Specimen copy, 5 cents. 


LESSON HELPER QUARTERLY for Advanced Scholars and Teachers. 


A 48-page Quarterly on the International Lessons. It contains all there is in the “ Light 
on the Lesson Quarterly,” and also gives the Opinions of the Best Commentators on the Lesson, 
Incidents that Illustrate the Lesson, and other valuable matter. TERMS PER ANNUM :—One 
copy, 30 cents. From 4 to 9 copies, each 25 cents, From 20 to 40 copies, each 23 cents, From 50 
to 80 copies, each 22 cents. 100 copies and over, each 20 cents, Send 8 cents for a specimen copy. 


EUGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 64 Bible House, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW. — 


Sunday-school Librarians often complain that the Library Card gets lost or left at home. 








To remedy this 


we have devised a LIBRARY CARD POCKET, to be pasted on the inside cover of the book, in which the Library | 


Card is securely kept. On this Pocket is 5 


for the number of the book, the name of the Sunday-school, 
and rules for the library. Price, $2.00 per 


undred. Sample free. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Publishers of The National Sunday School Teacher. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY! 


For Sunday School Officers and Teachers. 


Desiring to have our Lesson Helps thoroughly examined by you, we will send the 


Sntemational £esson Alonthty, 


AN EXCELLENT HELP IN STUDYING THE S. S. LESSONS, 
Edited by B. F. JACOBS. 
Also our LESSON QUARTERLY and PRIMARY QUARTERLY, 


FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. 


(April, May and June) to 2,000 8. 8S. Teachers and Officers, who did not avail themselves of our 


former offer, and are not now subscribers. Write name and address plainly, and state with what 
school connected. 


Orders must be sent to W, B, JACOBS, Publisher, 148 Madison St., Chicago, Ml. 
SLE ELLE LO NE IEE TEA EGE NE SE AI REA 
To Mission Sunday Schools. 


A friend of the cause has offered to pay a proportionate part toward furnish- 
ing our Lesson Helps to any SuNDAY ScHooL THAT IS NOT SELF-SUPPORTING. If 
those bearing the burden of supporting these schools will write us, we will inform 
you at once what we can do for you. Address, 


W. B. JACOBS, Publisher, 148 Madison St., Chicago. 














ris LLOITS Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. . 
b, The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332 Stamps taken. 


351, 170, and his other styles, 
Soild throughout the Worid. 





MABIE, TODD & BARD. 


GOLe 
PENs. 


Send for Price List. Our Goods are for sale by Firste 








you CAN TAK NOTES OF SERMONS &c IN 


SHORTHAND 


after a short course of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 
3end for circular. H. Angell, 410 4th Ave. N. ¥. 
rece yc, WILL NOT 
WEAR_OUT 





WILL. WIND °~/ ANY WATCH 


SOLD wee .8"Gincw a 00. teDey Street, N.Y. 


POTS & PANS 


Won't save your house if Your ROOF Leaks; but if 
you will send for me without delay, I can cure the 
worst case of Leaky Roof without, fail. If you have 
houses or barns, stables or cribs, or anything that 
needs a Roof, send forme. I havea full supply of the 
best materials for Roofs, and fine Paints for how in 
the market. Comeand see me, and save reshingting 
your house. Book circular free. 


WILLIS BARTLETT, AGENT, 
20 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTI-MOTH 


PAPER. 


Absolute Protection against Moths. 
Cheap, Clean, Fragrant, Healthful. 
Bold by all Druggista. 
CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
110 & 112 Nassau St., N. Y. 











Samples Free. 
Tae FaMiILy Wash BLUE 


BARLOW’S For Sale by Grocers. 


INDIGO BLUE 2a 8: secca street, Phun, Pm, 


BIBLE VERSE 








INDICATOR= 





2 cents per set. Address 
HOWARD GANNETT 
- 52 Bromfield Bt., Boston, Mass. 


| USE A BINDER. 





Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 


The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 


binders have been made expressly for The 


Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





Choice Reading. Numerous Engravings. 
$1.00 a Year. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
J. EUGENE REED, Editor and Publisher, 
434 Chestnut Sireet, Philadelphia, 


SHUTE'S TAME SAVING 





S.S.LIBRARY RECORD 


A superintendent writes: My librarian and one ae 
sistant say, 

DONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY) 
LIBRARY BOOKS 
CAM BE CHARCED | 
im Sik MINUTES. 


PRICE, $1 50. 























| Address, HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St.. Boston. 
LPHA DUSTLESS CR“ YONS. Clean, white, 


economical. Sample on application. Baker 
Pratt & Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand 
Street, New York. 

| For 25 cents: Garnet Star Eardrops, or 
| Horseshoe Scarf-pin, or 8 Neck Ruchings, or 
| 2 Linen Collars, or 2. yds. ITamburg Edging, 
|or 1 Breton Net Fichu. Send 15 cents for 

| - ° 
| Demore't’s “ Whot to Wear,” or “ Portfolio.” 

| J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OR Catalogue of Temperance Literature send to 

| American Tem, Pub. Huuse, 29 Rose St., N. Y. 
| 64 PAGE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. Jilustrated with 32 


PEN SCROLLS, BIRDs, MoTTOES, FERNS, 8 new 
Japanese Designs, ete , (JAPANESE COVER.) 
| & 100 Album Quotations, etl for lie. 6 for 60c ae 9 

Ls. 


Agents wanted. J. F. INGA 
Lynn. Mass. vi eS 
Us the Order -* Service, found in The Scholars’ 

| Quarterly. Issued in ieaflet form at 75 cents per 
handred. No extra charge for posiage. 
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” PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 








"Wie tne Bapers —y aciub must be sent in a pack- 
age to one ad the publisher desires to have for 
reference the names of all the subscribers. 7. me there 


of t the 
ns who are to use the paper. 
Additions be mad time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as Ar woul 
authorized to su’ ditional sub- 


both county and state. 
antl person writing to renew either a single or club 
\-~¥ in connection with which his name has 
ore been known to the = will please 
give the name of the Ly whom the paper or 
papers haw nave? heretofore 
wishing to ate Se The Times to their 
nds, ro ‘have specimen copies sent free from this 
ce to any address. 





Soreaarrenpents, & PAPER. muperinten da it your, 

paper is to su n en 

helps. ry the line of their 5 work, to 

ers an a i wil bere hy ooo, yA is * pablisied 

mon and w sent, on receipt 0’ ice, only 
cubeerbere 7 Times who are Pastors 0 Ln 

tendents (mela ‘in the latter class assistant superin- 

tendents, and fang i of departments mee! in separate 

em and who, when ordering it, state 


dl —~ Fant 1 to The 

Paper, p mention the date to wale peal you Sa paia 
for Thet oe School Times, as given on the yello 
address label on The Times. 


“Ta 








THE WEEKLY LESSON mt LEAF. A separate leaf for 
Sunday in the 
100 copies, one mon 
100 one year 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one month. 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. , Doptaine the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
pee. appropriate music, ee 
00 copies one year (four tS oe 
ry J A year (four quarters) .. acecee eoacce 2 
ree months (one ans QUATtELr).....0-0<005 5,00 
Br ois on ies (one quarter), each 05 
copies, or over, to one address for one “school, 
a 00 | hundred. 
ples, or over, to one address, for one school, 
91800 pe per hundred 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six monthsat the 


yearly 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will ome The American Sun heel 
Tim es, post free, for @ year, to an — n Great 
Britain’ for ten eines prepaid. ° eee will be 
sold by all the princi wadealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scho af "Quarterly, price fourpence. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
ant uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion. whether for one time or more, excepting for the 
months of November and December. Juripg these 
months there being a learns extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its columns, 
the rate will be centa per agate line. Advertise- 
ments y ao BA in the year, but runnin 
through Nove r and December, will be charg 
at the increased rate for the eight issues of those 
monte. It is believed that this‘ uniform low rate, 
wh makes THe | anlag ScHOoL T1mxEs the cheap- 
est rie medium far. among the religious 
weekees. a meet with " © general a cpecere’ of ad- 
isers. he rate for Notices (bow is 
type, leaded} in the Business partment will be 
per counted line for each insertion, and for 
pecial Notices (solid agate) 49 cents per line for each 
insertion at any season. When any advertising agent 
offers lower rates than those here given, he directly 
violates the condition upon which he is allowed the 
regular agents’ commission, and thereby forfeits his 
right ocee the same. 
tters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addtessed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Which is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 


“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. | PRE- 


FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is 
No. 192. Price $10. 


KID LINED BIBLES $5 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St. 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St. | 
~hicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco 
MonTue for cents. 
Common People, A Year, $i. Agents Wanted 
ML. Hastinves, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Maas, 











HOW 10 INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 10 FRIENDS, 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 


725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


Name eteeeee rrrrerrnrrrrr rrr i rir ii) Ce neeeeee Cee eeeeeereee 


seeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee O00 eeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeees eeeeeeeee see oeee 


wererIrrrrr rey SOOO R OER R HET CHET EEE EE REESE EEE EEE SEE OEEEES 


Pee erereereeeeetesessereeereeee SORT eee etree eeeeeeaeneeeeee 


(This bl blank for | use han by Americ an subscribers.) 








Post Office . sobbcend. ewenbqnns6eedeensesee b00eee coccccceces 
County eoccccece eovccece ecvccee PTITTTTTITI LITT reer 
BES « .corececedectocccdiccevcesosecsecnvevecsestoucesesuses 
pe EDUCATIONAL. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 
The Spring term of this Institution begins 
March 17. Open to both sexes. The facilities for a 
first-rate education are among the finest in the world. 
ga The payment of $57 in advance will secure tuition 
in the two principal courses of study, together with 
board and limited amount of washing, room and heat- 
ing, and the usual minor items of expense, exept con- 
tingent, for the whole term ot 13 weeks. The Spring 
term is ‘In many respe “ts the most eligible term of the | 
year. Send for Catalogue and other information to 
G. M. STEELE, Frincipal. 


| LAIRSVILLE (Pa.) LADIES’ SEMINARY 
‘cae -eighth semi- —1 session begins Feb. Ist, 
Rev. T. R. EWLNG, Principal. 
OME SCHOOL FOR OUNG LADIES. 

hestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Best advantages ae. a ‘theron education. Refers by 
—— to H. Clay —_— Editor cf The Sun- 
iy ae 1 Times, and Rev. 8. W. z.-- 4001 Pine 


Street, Philadelphia. ty A circulars 
MRS. J BOGARDUS.” Principal. 


~§chools and Families 


Supplied with com 
CHARGE. Good Pye mm 
A a Form or sta 
- OTE ESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
poe ency for Schools and ‘Teachers, 
_ Domestic Building, Broadway, Cor. 1 Cor. 14th St., N. Y. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Elocution,in all its departments, taught by com- 
tent instructors. Fullcourse two years (:hree hours 
Baily, five days in the week): shorter course of ONE 
YEAR for those who are limited as to time. For cir- 
culars, apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Principal, 
1 Somerset Street, na Mass, — 


S Reduction in Price, 


Paper covers . . 35 cents, 
a re | 


‘ANECDOTES (iii 


iz = HOWARD GANNETT, 
ILL Us ST STRATIONS; 52 Bromfield St., Boston. 


stent Instructors WITHOUT 
1ers furnished with positions. 
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FINE STATIONERY 
& ENGRAVING, 





1202 CHESTNUT ST. 
mF HLA 
CG 








5 [LibracyNumbers 
ora um per thes Set 52 


®.F.Van veren, 116 Nassau 


Blacretae C840) 


UBUSHED OMLY Fo, 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


SPRINGER'’S 





TRANSFER DESIGNS 
__ BUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


NO FORFULL DE RCULAR 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH om 8) 


PROVIDENC.<,R.I 





“NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and d ns—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
—Scripture Text Sentiment es a ee Verse 
Cards —Good nal Cards. 


Cards—and iS 7 
TEACHERS price “list mOUCA TTD L CARDS 
SENT FREE to ony. a J. H. BUFFORD'S 
8ONS, Publishers of oveities in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


NDREW’S DUSTLESS FELT ERASERS. ALPHA DUST- 

LESS CHAMOIS ERASERS. Saw pie ofeither by mail 

for Wc. Our new catalogue, containing over 300 illustra- 
tions of educational and useful articles, mailed for 25c 

er, Pratt & Co., School Furnishers, Booksellers & 

Stationers, 142 and 144 Grand Street, New York. 


MAI LANTERNS 








STE REOPTICONS 
aes T ‘MILLIGAN. 





Large, Illustrated paper, | 


=~ 1880, with | postal information, 
proved interest-table, calendar, 

roe vay na will be mailed oa recei 
of two 3 cent stamps, to a) by writ ing to ©. B. wines, 
w holesale Botanic Drugaist, 219 Ma Market St., , Philadelphia, P 


| 
| aceasta cremation 


~~ Bend for a Sample of The Weekly Lessor Leaf. 

















Chronological Chart of 
the Life of Christ, 


Arrange by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, President of the 
Bostou Sunday-schoo! Union. 


This chart combines dates, locations and events from 
the four gospels. 

Within a comparatively small compass, by means of 
various colorings and styles of type, the journeys and 


wonderful words and works of Jesus, arranged in their 
= order, are given. Size of the card, 64 x 944 
nches. Price, twenty-five cents. 


Harmony of the Four 
Gospels, 


From the Bagster Bible, printed on bank-note paper. 
It can be folded and carried in the pocket or in any 
Bibie or Question Book. Price five cents each or three 
dollars per hundre 


HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield Street, , Boston. 


ACENTS WANTED-$75 to 8150 Per Month, 


ce ok Napne sz Moun gover, CUES evn, 


“A book o' ofmarepractioal utility wilteeldom,ifever, 
be found outside "Christian Advocate, 
in every city home Rich and Poor. 
NEEDED pp ps a try hoonee BY Young and Old, 
Fine Paper, Clear ash p Boautifel Diading. Splendid Nlus- 
brie Far ages. Prices. solerepiew 
Gr heoUEDY ‘s So., ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GREAT SUCCESS]! 40,000 sold:: 
28 wonderfully popular work, the 


“LIFE AND GEN. GRANT 
TRAVELS of 
is pronounced by the General's intimate friends 
the best low-priced wo —- ave the a ee 


want THEADLE EWS b ponkt eee —— peonls 
3000 MORE AGENTS | AT ONCE!! 


BEWARE of imitations. We send proof of 
superiority, sample leaves, steel portrait of wr: ans 
Sull particulars | free to all desiring them. 
HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 723 Chestnut tStrest, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 26 La Salle Street, Chicago, NL 


AGENTS F< the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 


eercmnem | C O18 P . 475 Illustrationsand Maps. 
he most and 

WANTEDoor: tary on the entire Mine Perip teres (in 
Eee | ne vol. Sever published. Price, $3.75. 
Bravery. Gagrerson & Co., 66 N. — St.. Phil’a., Ps» 


ANTED. A Youn g Lady o Good Education, 
pleasing address, m4 Ws Me ro and Town, to 
solicit orders for ‘‘ COMMENTARY 
or ‘‘ How to Win.’’ Teachers preferred. Terms 
liberal. Application fortermtory should be made 
immediately. 














Davenport, Iowa. CHARLES H. KENT, Publisher. 

make quick sales and the best 

protts on our New Books. 

Bolden Thoughts on “ Mother, 

Home and Heaven,” by 300 best 

ge. $2.75; 5,000 “ Curiosities of the Bible,” $1.75; 

oody’s 200 authorized Sermons, Bibles, etc. Send 
foe my E, B. TREAT, 805 Broadway, N. ¥e 
for the richly ib 


AGENTS WANTED tsrateaand oni 


complete and authentic history of the great 


GRANT AROUND & WORLD 


It Describes Royal Palaces, Rare Curiosities, Wealth 
and Wonders of the Indies, ae Japan, etc. 
million people want it. This is the best chance in 














rou life to make money. Beware of “ catch-penn 
mitations. Send for circulars and extra terms Lo 
Agents. Address, NATIONAL Pus. Co, Phila., Pa. 


| ————Book of Speotimen Versen of 





| THE BIBLE 
IN 164 DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


Address HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield 'st., Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE 150 PAGES, AND LECVURE. 10c. 










AKE YC Your OWN a —New Patterns. Ladies 
are making beautiful TURKISH RUGS, on our 
Burlap Pattern, out of old ragsor yarn. Any ene can 
do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 






rmanent business to agents eve here. Send for 
circular of Feterns | ond P + 4 stamp 
E. 8. FROST & 





Row, Boston,. Mass 


SPECTACLES 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
stamps for an Illustrated Calalogue of 150 pages and be 
convinced. 

R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, 











, by stating that 


saw the adver- 
Sunday Times. 


tisement in 





you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, 





| The anthem of his 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—>—__— 


UNHEEDED PSALMS. 
[Mary Rowles, in the Sunday Magazine. } 


God hath his solitudes, unpeopled yet 
Save by the aceful life of bird and flower, 
Where, since the world’s foundation, he hath 


set 
The hiding of his power. 


Year after year his rains make fresh and green 
Lone wastes of prairie, where, as daylight 


_ goes, 
Legions of bright-hued blossoms all unseen 
heir carven petals close. 


Year after year unnumbered forest leaves 
Expand and darken to their perfect prime ; 

Each smallest growth its destiny achieves 
In his appointed time. 


Amid the strong recesses of the hills, 
Fixed by his word, immutable and calm, 

The murmuring river all the silence fills 
With its unheeded psalm. 


From deep to deep the floods lift up their voice, 
Because his hand hath measured them of old; 
The far out-goings of the morn rejoice 
His wonders to unfold. 


The smallest cloudlet wrecked in distant storms, 
That wanders homeless through the summer 
skies, 
Is reckoned in his purposes, and forms 
One of his argosies. 


Where the perpetual mountains patient wait, 
Girded with purity, before his throne, 

Kee ing from age to age inviolate 
Their everlasting crown ; 


Where the long-gathering waves of ocean break 
With ceaseless music o’er untrodden strands, 

From isles that day by day in silence wake, 
From earth’s remotest lands, 


raise shall uttered be; 
All works crea on his name shall call, 

And laud and bless his holy name, for he 
Hath ee in them all. 


THE CIPHER DISPATCH. 
[The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, in The Watchword. | 


A company of gentlemen were engaged, 
not long since, in raising funds for the 
endowment of a college professorship. 
After having subscribed a thousand dol- 
lars among themselves, it was suggested 
that they should telegraph to a certain very 
wealthy gentleman who was known to be 
perms B riend to the college in question, 
asking him for a subscription. A message 
pees accordingly sent, stating the amount 

— and requesting a donation. Imme- 
tely the answer came back, “Put me 
y mere for a cipher.” 

It might have been supposed that he had 
simply given nothing; but the gentleman 
at once interpreted his intention, and added 
a cipher to the sum already subscribed, 
which at once raised it, as will be seen, 
from one thousand dollars to ten thousand. 
The rich man had added a cipher, which 
standing alone would have been simpl 
nothing, but standing in connection mth 
the numeral and the ciphers already sub- 
scribed, amounted to a very large sum. 

Is not here a perfect illustration of 
grace? In the story of the church’s begin- 
ning and growth, as written in the Acts of 
the Apostles, much is said, and said con- 
stantly, about addition: ‘And _ believers 





| much 


were the more added to the Lord:” “And 
eople was added unto the Lord,” 
etc. But what was added? So many men 
and women of deep piety and great spirit- 
| ual gifts and eminent holiness? No! the 
rather so many who had utterly renounced 
their own righteousness, and thrown away 
all claim to merit and goodness, and con- 
fessed themselves as nothing and having 
nothing. It is so always in enuine con- 
versicn. It is the addition of a cipher to 
Christ, the joining of an empty soul to him 
in whom dwells all fullness. And what 
happens thereby? The same as in the 
Madiration—the soul which is nothing in 
itself shares all the work and value and 
righteousness that belongs to Christ, as the 
ye takes the value of the numeral 

ich stands at the head of the column of 
figures. 

“Christ is all and in all.” When the 
sum of ten thousand dollars had been writ- 
ten, the numeral on that stood first was the 
only figure that had any value in itself. 
All the rest were so many naughts. And 
| yet that one numeral extended its value to 
all the other figures, when they stood b 
its side, and gave them significance. It 
was all, ‘and it was in all. Christ Jesus is 
the only being in the church who had a 
positive and perfect value in God’s reckon- 
ing. Not that others do not exhibit some- 
thing of righteousness and true holiness in 
their lives, but the evil so preponderates 
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that they confess that it more than neutral- 
izes the good that they do. But, blessed be 
God, the Christ who is all, is also “in all.’ 
He extends his divine value to all who have 
added themselves to him by faith. He 
lifts them into a worth and seplenase of 
which they were utterly destitute without 
him. He gives them a standing which can 
be reckoned in God’s books, “ who is made 
unto us wisdom and righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption.’ 

And this is not all—oh, blessed revela- 
tion! they are honored to add something 
to him as well as to receive value from 
him. The zeros add powerfully to the 
numeral, as well as take immense value 
from it. 
are shown in a single expression—‘“ In 
him dwelleth all the fullness of the god- 
head bodily.” But what unthought-of 
value is assigned to his redeemed and 
believing church, when it is called “the full- 
ness of him that filleth all in all.” Such 
value and importance do they have, who, | ¢ 


while nothing in themselves, are joined by | 


faith to him who is all. 


"MUSIC FOR EASTER | 


“The Morning” 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFULCONCERT EXERCISE 
by Dr. J. H. VINCENT, containing Responsive 
Readings, appropriate Songs, etc. 

Price, 10 cts. by Mail; $7.50 per 100 copies. 


Parties ordering 30 copies of “‘ THz MORNING” will 
receive, in addition, 100 copies of the Leaflet containing 
such partof the Service as may be used by the Congre- 
gation, without charge. 





Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 4, 


Contains Seven New Carols for Easter Services in the 
Sunday-school. 


Price, 5 cents by Mail; $4 per 100 copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 


MUSIC My Mother’s Wetding Ring. New 


Song.—W. D momnecn. 35 cts. 
Further Side.—New sacred song, by W. T. Farlynne. 
3 cts. Thoughts at Eve, by Shannon. The prettiest 
reverie in print. 60 cts, Operatic French Lancers.— 
Porter. cts. General Grant’s Welcome March, 
—Delaney. 40 cts. Colonnade Waltz.—J. R. H. 
cts. Any piece of Music mailed ~ receipt of price. 
LEE & WAL 
_ 1113 Chestnut Street, ] Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 
Choirs. 


———— 













PERINTEN- 
DENTs & SUN- 
DaY SCHOOL 


the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H. 
Kurzenknabe. besides contribu- 
tions from over 600f the best Hymn 
and Music writersin the land. Sin- 
gle copy 35c.—$3.60 per dozen—$30_ per 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


Wreath of Praise 


New §. 8, MUSIC BOOK 


25,000 to Cive Away. 


Or one Copy to each Supt. sending name and loca- 

tion of his School, inclosing Six Cents in sti _— for 

mailing purposes. Address ASA HULL, 
240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 


“A WELCOME VISITOR?” 


ma Best musical magazine ever enamel " “ ‘Euery mu 
BS siciwn and student should have it.” “The music in 
BT erch number a'one worth the cost for an entire year.’ 
Bay“ If any one wants to keep posted mm musical matters, 
BT this is the periodical for them” “ 






















These are bona jide press notices of 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Every number contains 32 large pages filled with 
inusical sketches, original articles, criticisms, poetry, 
notes, musical news, and five to len pieces of new music, 


PREMIUMS FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Every subscriber receives, /ree, one of eleven elegant 


Premium Volumes. The pew Pictorial Premiums 

astonish and delight everybody. Full particulars and 

list of contents sent free. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50. 

(Mention whether you prefer vocal or instrumental 


music, easy ur difficult, and we will know which pre- 
mium to send.) 


B@ Sample copy fre» on r ceipt of stamp. “GS 
Addrecs 


JOHN CHURCH « 50., 


©. NCINNATI, Oo. 


"Gi WINDER due Youn Parun. 


The greatness and worth of Christ | 


premiums | 
Be worth —toa subscriber with a Lig heart—at least $10.” | 





New knife, —) 421, st rng but no corners to wear 


blades, price, $1.00 Or light ‘blade con congress knife, $1.00. 


Solid steel scissors, medium size, 50c, 


GARDEN CALENDAR 
FOR i880. 136 pages, beautifully illustrated. 


pone best work on Gardening. It 








VEGETABLE, AND FLOWER SEEDS | 


don. Copy, witha “ay chromo or Tew c doenus. 10 cta,; 
plain copy, 6 cts, for postag 
HE NRY A. DREER, Sumpewa AND FLORIST, 
714 Chestnut Street, t, Philadelphia, Pa, 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


* RDEN Fret ‘ND 


ah BUSS 85 





| EsTABLISHED 1845. 
800 Illustrations, pad a Beautifu 


Lt TRUS GUIDE TO 
KITCHEN GARDEN contain 
more practical ceenaies on gardening than many high- ‘gy 

ks. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties Flower Seeds, 1,000 
varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties Vegetable Seeds, 500 
varieties Potatoes, etc. 220 pages, over 600 fllustrations, 2 double- 


pose colored 7 P flowers. Price: paper covers, 35 cents; 
und in muslin 


BLISS’ ILL USTRATED POTATO CATALOGCYE. 
60 pages. A valuable treatise on the Potato and descriptive list of 
all the -—~ae varieties crown. Profusely illustrated. —- 
cents. B, LISS & SONS, 84 Barclay St., New York, N 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great S y Ad cy and distributing 
these Beau € del rey Sree Pot 
Plants,sultable for ee sor safely by mail, 


t all post-offi endid Varieties, your 
- 4 Ril labeled, for x Shy 12 for $25 19 for $33 
26 for $4; 35 ie OS 98 _ 


Se = 00 for $13. 
a@-Send for our New G Culture 
—60 p elegantly Wustrated —- and choose from 
over ve Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE eg & & CONARD ee ea. Pa. 
Rose Growers, W: 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


NTS for the million, at ‘Gocnss WL oo HSMALL 
!-on-Hudson, 


= us illustrated book, LN GOCE 
New York. :P. ROE 


HENDERSON'S 


















offer. (7 Catalogue sent free. 





Sent free to all ape 


35 EStflande 


ply by letter. 


root, Now Wark. 





g Plents, each 
‘taro Assortment. 
In business 26 y‘ars. Guarantee Satisfac- 
tion. Stock comprises all desirable varieties. Only ma- 
| ture plantssent. Our new Illustrated Hand-Book, sent 
| free, contains name and description of each plant, with 

instructions for successful cultivation. Don’t purchase 
plants elsewhere before sending for owr new HAND-BOOK. 
All lovers of fiowers should have our HAND-BOOK, 
Every buyer of cheap planis should have it. Every one 
wanting new and choice plants should send for our 
Hand-Book. HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS, 
_CHERBBY | HILLN ‘TRSEBIES, West Chester, Pa. 


Over istine i 
| labeled, delivered A... Dy ‘mail. 
Low Prices, 






READER * jo ade LIS BR, Choteest | a 


N. H. It wiil ashentah, and please 


UBE ROSE BULBS and GREENHOUSE ROSES. 
Plants for everybody. 6 , or 12 Bulbs. or 12 


} Ros 
Planis by mail me $1. ~. ‘Catalogu: s free 
REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


~ BIG ‘scienmta Grapes, etc.: 100 best sorts. 
ian Plants by mail or express. See our prices 


| BERRIES ser Sr2tif S208" So. cinstonburs Ce | 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 
=, 





| Manufacturers of tu. c 
and Three-Ply Felts, Gran..: Roofing, Carpet Lining. 

| Sheathings of all kinds. Sepa <->‘ 

|oular. PENN FIN 


Street, 





tu< thickest roofing made. Two 


moples and Cir- 
G ee , 107 South 
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MAHER & GROSH, 28 Monroe St.,' Toledo, O} Ohio, Razor-Steel Pocket Cutlery. 


All goods hand-forged 
from razor steel, and ex- 
changed /ree if soft or 
flawy. We send, post- 
ege pz ald by us, 1 dlade,— 
=_— Stroug, d5c.; extrastrong 

é aaua teaned. 60c. 2 blade.— 


boys’, 25c; strong, 50c.; 

extra strong, OY for 

hard serv ice, 3 blade, 

—pen, 75c. strong, $1; 

Congress, $1. 50. Ladies — 

50 to Tic. Pruners, Me- 

pockets, price 75 cents. Same, with dium, 75c.; our best, very 


strong and tested, $1.00, 


T lustrated list of knives, razors, and scissors, free. 





‘THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Hire Insurance 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

CAPITAL, $400,000.00, SSETS, $2,011, 112.11. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 





Co., 











‘CLINTON B. FISK & CO., 
BANKERS. 
NO. 3 BROAD STREET, DREXEL BUILDING, 


New York. Dealers in Government and Investment 
Securities, Buy and Sell on Commission for cash, or on 
margin, all securities dealt in at the New York Stock 
Exchange. Brokers in State, Railway, Municipal, 
} Mining and miscellaneous stocks and bonds. 


W. G. Hoprer, H. 8. HoprEr. 
Member of Phila. Lc gy Exchange. 
WIL AM G. HOPPER & CO., 
BANK iE Rs 
No. 27 South Third St., 


AND BROKERS 
P hiladelphia. 


For marking any fabric with a 
common pen. Without a prepa- 
ration. Established 50 years. Sales 
now larger than ever. Ask also for 
Payson's Combination. Received 
only Midal and Diploma at Centen- 

Exhibition. 

Sold by all Drug; 
News spas aL 
Dealers 


Established 1853, 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 


ists, Stationers, 
Fancy Goods 













atest and most beautiful designe, and all other 
Stes Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH S. ona, 8.6. Wy ag 
alesroom : 1210 Ridge Avenue 
ona 1211 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
Send for Tustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


IT VER 


The simplest, most durable, and most c 
bem ow for factory or family use, ever e. War- 

to knit cotton as well as ‘wool. Hundreds of 
oni and boys of ten and twelve years old operate 
them, averaging four dozen pairs a y. A living can 
be e for a family with one of these machines. 
ru § 




















iculars given. Address 
ES L. BRA NSON, 505 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


KANSA 


The ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
and SANTA FE R.R. CO. 
have now for sale 









Choice Farming and 
Grazing Lands, spe- 
cially adapted to 


Wheat Growing, wy): h 
Stock Raising, paral- 
and Dairying, lel, the 
locatedin favored 


the Cot- 
tonwood 

Valley 
and 
















short winters, pure 
water, rich soil: in 








FOR FULL PABTICULARBS, ADDRESS 


A. S. JOHNSON 


Land Commissioner A. T.& 8. F. B. B.Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


AES 


ROSE’S DARNER AND MENDER 


| is wanted on every SEWING MAE AGENTS 








e good WAGES. Write to R M ROSE, Sun 
Building, N. Y. TERMS ond SAMPLE FREE. 
| THIS NEW 


cGGLEST 


Us s a Pad differing from e4 
ers, is cup-shape, with Self- 
Adjustin Ball In center, 
itselfto ipositionsof the body, 
while the ball in the cup hol 
the rupture just as a person 


| would with the finger. With light pressure the Hernia | ~ 


held securely day and night, and a radical oe cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable, and cheap, Sent b nail 
Circul: jars f free. _ Eggleston T ‘russ Co , ¢ ; Chicago, I) ‘1 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, | 
L. J. MABCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for potatos or tor 

public use, they 


Mf PE OHRIVALLED, 


Cireutarsfree. Catalogues, 19 cents. 
Sclopticon Manual, 6th Kd. ,75 cents. 
Splendid Oxtfite at Bottom Prices. 











ri0cts. Catalogue free, C24 
‘Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


7 With New Improved and Carefully 160 








Sree if unsatisfactory. 
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PA Y. —With Stencil Outfits. What costed ¢ os. | j= the Oudeg of 
BIG sells Pe ae 





Church Organs. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the ATI 
Music HALL; > powerful Centennial _* 
uth Church, Brook- 


the great O: in Pl 
lyn; and oF pantat ,000 — for every 
the coun 


Se In 1 
We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 
Oueax (ot pore only), at ‘prices varying from $450 to 


1,000 and wae 

MUSIC MMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others 
are invited bos apply to us direct for all information 
connected wit 

DESCRIPTIVE CLRCULA RS and specifications far. 
nished on application. 








Everywhere known and prized for 

Sxk!1l and fidelity in manufacture, 

‘Tasteful and excellent improvementa, 

Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 

Iustrated Catalogues sent Free. 

J. ESTEY & CoO., 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


PIANOS MORGANS 


PIANOS $150 TO $400 aune h Stool, Cover, and Beok)— 
All strictly First-class avd sold at Wholesale 

prices, These Pianos made one of the finest ‘ainpla; 
at the Centennial Exhibition, and were unanimous: 
recommended for the H1gHEsST HONORS. ~~~ 
Grands contain Mathushek’s new patent Duplex Over- 
strung Scale, the greatest improvement in the history 
of Piano making. The Upright are the finest ia 
America. Catalocue of 43 pages—mailed free. 

JUBILEE ORGANS, the best in the world. An 8 stop 
organ only $65; 13 stops, $97—with all the latest and 
best improvements, possessing power, oe, , brilliancy 
and sympathetic quality ot tone. lsolo eff cts 
and perfect stopaction. Solid Walnut cases, of beautt- 

esign and elegant finish. Circular free. All 
Pianos and Organs sent on 15 days’ test trial—/reight 
Don’t fail to write us before buy- 
ing. Positively we offer the best bargains. Le | 
and Warerooms, 57th St. and 10th Ave. SHEET MUSIC a 
4sprice. Catalogue of 3,000 choice pieces sent for %. 
stamp. Ad 5 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., Box 2058, N.Y. 
A GREAT OFFER! ! oc 82 sewers 

PIANOS $125 upwards, 
not used a year, good as new; warranted, NEW 
PIANOS and ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY LOW 


prices for cash, Catalogues mailed, Horace Waters & 
Co., 826 Broadway, cor. 12St., N.Y. P. 0, Box, 3530. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


BW URUANS 238 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Recus. & ct 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $88. 
New Pianos, $143 to $265. eg Newspape: sent Free. 

ress Daniel F. Beatty, _ Washinton, Now Jersey. , 


{HURCH — 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRFSS AND SLEEPING SPRING 
PILLOWS. 















AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’'S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light fknown for 
Churches Stores, Show Windows, Parlors. Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New 
and e legant designs. 

Send size of room, Get circular and estimate, 

A liberal discount to churches and the trade, 


I. P. FRINK. 551 Pearl Street. New York. 


MENEELY | & COMPANY. 


Fifty a ate ed. <q Hw +key jh. pa 
ACAPEMY, Facrory BELLS, etc. Improved PaT=anr 
MounTINGs, Ca alogues free. . No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church: 
chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


7 _VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, O. 
CHURCH LAMPS 
A.v. VWEIDENER. 
No. 36 South Se .cnd Street, 
Philadelp..2. 
J. & R. LAMB, bc th 


Silk and Gold Banners, $5 
Larger Banners, - - $10, $26, F460 


Silk and Gold S. $. Banners, $5.00 each 


Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St.N.¥ 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 























ts | Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL FouNDERS, 


Troy, N. Y. , manufacture a superior quality of Bells, 
Special attention given to Church Bellis. g@~ Catar 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


HORSTMANN BROS. & CO., 
Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Sunday-school Banners 


EsTIMATES FURNISHED. 


'Horstmann Bre3. & Co., Phila., Pa. 


service found in The 


uarterly. Iss.ed in - ARF ] form at 75 Gioia 


| U goss No ext: . 
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“LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER 


Gaamp, Parton GRranp, Urrient, SQuaRBE amp 
PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Used by all the Universally recom- 


Seo Ceetenad 3 ae 


a 


as 
it 


rtiste, 
mended by the Susical Protession, 
PRONOUNCED THE Best PIANO O¥ THE Day. 





The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos 


C ompare with the best in Market. 
THEIR CYCLOID PIANO is a wonderful and im- | 
portant invention. It substitutes a Parlor Grand. | 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


Has no superior in tone and workmanship. 
For sale only % 


. J. HEPPE, 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 


Cor. Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


QM_FA 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN AGENT 


Ludden & Bates’ Grand Introduction 
Bale continued until Nov. 1, 1880. Only sale of 
the kind ever succedsfully carried out in America. 
5,000 superb instruments at factory rates for 
Introduction and Advertisement. New 
poet of Mery No Agents! No Commissions! Instru- 

shipped direct from Factory to uly ew Middle 

oon se ta saved. Agent's rates to house South 

@ellizg on this plan. IANOS, 7 oct. qn 7} oct. 
155; Square Grands, $227, ORGANS, 9 sto 

7; 13 Stops, $71; 13 stops, Mirror Top Case, $h0. 

ew, han some, durable. 6 years guarantee, 15 
days test trial. Purchasers choice from ten 
ing makers and 200 diferent styles. Join this 
@iguntic club of s,coc purchasers and secure 
an instrument at wholesale rates. Special 
terms to Music Teachers, Churches, and Pastors. 
Address for Introduction Sale ‘circulars, 


LUDDEN & BATES, Savannah, Ga. 

















ESTABLISHED 1790, 












SET COMPLETE IN TERRY, = 
Set ComPLETE IN PLUSH, 


Church and Lodge Furniture 


A SPECIALITY. 
No charge for packing. Send for illustrated Catalogue 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Co., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 
Wanuncous, 77 SUDBURY STREET. BOSTON. 
| norm FLUID BEEF, 


Patented in Great Britain and United States, 













Differs from all other extracts of beef in that it con- 
tains the albumen and fibrine of beef, rendering it 
not only stimulating but nutritious. 1% is very pala- 
table. Highiy recommended by physicians, 

Price, 35c., 60c., and $1.00 per tin. General Agents 
for the United States, ROBERT SHOEMAKER & Co., 
N. E. cor. Fourth and Race Streets. 

For sale by all retail druggists, 





























To CONSUMPTIV Es.— Many have been ha py to give 
their testimony in favor of the use of “ Wiltoy's 
Cod-Liver OU and Lime.” £& xperience bas proved it to 
be a valuable remedy for C onenmapunn, Asthma, 
Diphtheria, and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Manufactured only by A. B. Wilbor, Chemist, Boston. 
Bold by all druggists, 


and gem flour, unrivalled in Brain, Nerve and Muscle- 
building elements. Invaluable tosufferers from Over- 
work, Sy rspensia, Nervous Prostration, diseases of 
Liver and Kidneys—specially Diabetes. Trial proves 
its value, For particulars and price, please address 
the proprietors, "ARWEL L & RHINES, Wate rtown, 
Jefferson County, N. Y., Makers of Choice Family 
Flours, 


FARM And Corn Shellers. 
Over 25,000 Now in Use. 

G RIST Every machine is guaranteed to 
ive satisfaciion or no pay. Priceof 


for illustrated virculars and terms to 
agents. Address, LIVINGSTON & CO, , Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GET fits Selling our Rubber Printing Stamps and 


0 Unnctay Vehrote 


The reduced price of The Sunday School Times puts that paper within the 


reach of every Sunday-school in the land. 


and character in the United States. It gives 832 


It is now the cheapest weekly paper of its size 

large pages (11x16 inches) of reading matter 
a year, or over eight pages for a cent at its lowest club rate: It costs less than two cents a 
week for each member of a club of twenty or more persons, Schools that have been taking 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
A practicalroad machine. Indorsed 
by the medical Jann as the 
most healthful of outdoor sports. It 
augments three-fold tae locomotive 
= er of any ordinary man. nd 

stamp for 24 page catalogue, with 
oe Peele or, luc. for catalogue, price 
ist, and Bicyc ling World 

THE POPE M’F’G CO, 
w Summer Street, Boston, 











Gras assortment. ¢. Stroma, 
enith ants, in colors 
Whit Caren ne, Rose, Yellow, 
Scarlet, Variegated, 
etc,, sent safely by mail, G for 
50.3 14 for $1. Extrachoice 
Fancy Varieties, 4 for 50c.3 
8 for $1. Ea Mustrated Priced Catalogue frees 
Curie of new Geraniums, by mail, 50c. per doz. 
HAS T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Oo., Pa. 





other publications because the club rates of The Sunday School Times were higher than they — 


could afford, will not be slow to appreciate these new prices. The lowest rate heretofore for } 
a club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for each paper. Now the price for twenty 
copies, or over, is $1.00 for each paper. The reduction is a bold one, and even the present 
large cifculation does not warrant it, but the change is desirable for the due extension of its 
field, and the necessary increased circulation is sure to come. Lower prices do not mean a 
poorer paper, or less of it,—on the contrary, it is purposed to make the paper better than ever 


before in all of its departments. 


Here are the New Rates.—From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 5 to 9 copies, 
in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies,in a package to one address, $1.25 


each. Twenty copies or more in a package to one address, $1.00 each. 
age. Subscriptions will be taken for any porti 


subscription be accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to use the 


paper. 


Superintendents can try the paper in their schools for a portion of a year at the yearly 


rate. Twenty teachers can be supplied for three months for five dollars. 


Any person who has never been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times can receive it 


on trial every week for three months for twenty-five cents. 





The Scholars’ Quarterly, started in 1876 as a 32 page book, has now become 
a 46 page book, containing, besides the lesson matter, a colored map, beautiful illustrative 
pictures, and appropriate music. All denominations throughout the United States and Canada (20 
use it, and a special edition is published each quarter in London, for use in Great Britain. 


For 1880 it will be greatly improved, and its price reduced. 


The Reduced Price will enable any school to use it. It will be sent by mail at 
the following rates: Single copy one year (four numbers), 20 cents ; 100 copies, one year, 
20 dollars; single copies (one quarter), & cents each ; 200 copies or over to one 
address, for one school, 78 dollars per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one 
No charge for postage. 


address, for one school, 26 dollars per hundred, « year. 


scriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. 


Keep this for reference. 


No charge for post- 
yn of a year at yearly rates. While the papers 
for a club must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher requires that each club 


Send for specimen. 
also for a specimen of the Weekly Lesson Leaf if something cheap and good is wanted. 
These publications are issued from the oflice of The Sunday School Times. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oat you have a GARDEN or 2 FARM, 
and wish to know how to grow 


whet berries. 
Blackberries P . 
Grap es, etc. 


SEND smeanaseiae FoR 


PURDY’S 


NEW EDITION (1880) of the 


SMALLFERUIT, 
INSTRUCTOR. 


It tells in plain, et language how to plant, grow, 
and market the above, how to get the best crops, giving 
b—- A lans for growing; how to dry, force, pot, 
seedlings : plans of drying-houses, grape-trellises, 
Ste, vote. It is as full of practical maiter as an (9g 

ts of meat. You wouldn't exchange it for any $1 
or $1.50 book on the same subject that you ever saw. 
The writer has compressed into oe work his thirty 
yoare’ ox experience. S Rees, Paper cover, 25c. ; 
o ‘bo ‘osta, stam his Cotalogee aoseptee. 

AGENTS WA TED. GFA 


hd fet. 1 FRUITS| 


FREE to all applicants. Address 
A. ‘a PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 


| Largest Stock in America. Prices extraordinarily 
| Low. Also, Trees, Small Fruits, Strawberries, etc. 
| Price and descriptive list FREE. 

T.S. HUBBARD, Fredunia, New York. 

























Sub- STRAWBERRIES aa Send a & postal for my prices 


d Strawberry Circular before 


Send RASPBERRIES __pouying 


SEED POTATOE GRO" nochester, ¥. ¥, 











“HEALTH FLOUR,’ Tieieocwneatwits | 


Lills, $15 to $30. Sheilers, $5. Every 
farmer should have them. Send | 









Sheet Music. The best sheet music at hal: 
cook & BISSELL 











Na FREE TO ANY ItaDYe* ReQuest 













ADDRESS 





es Hl 
ye | » GUDE 





GRAND )EP 


i> ied ahd : 


f DEPARTMENTS. 
M Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 
Dress Goods. 


Sonelen Goods, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. 
Shawls ard Cloaks. 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
Hosiery and Gloves. 
White Goods and Laces, 
Setions, Zephyrs, etc, 
ringes and Embroideries, 
Ribbons, Ties, etc. 
Cloths and Cloakings, 
Furs and Millinery. 
Underwear, Corsets, etc. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 
Rubber Goods, Trunks, ete, 
Flannels and Muslins. 
Linens and Upholstery. 
House Furnishing Goods, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, 
Gents’ Furnishing 
Men’s and ben * Hats, 
Statione: Silverware, 
Toys an / met 
China and Queensware, 
Rugs, Mattings, etc. 


p) 


| 
i 
if 
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Durable, Comfortable, Cleanly, Healthful and Economical 
NRogathes the Wt Most Desivable Spring Bed in Use. 


Sy by 





ROBERT KELSO & CO., Manufacturers, 210 Market St, 
Philada. M@pSend for Circular and Price List. 










| Says: If you want to get posted upon buying FURNI- 

TU RE, send fur an illustrated Price List to the 
ROOKLYN FURNITORE CO. 

559 to 571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

_ Mailed free. . Mention this paper. 


~MRS.POTTS' 
OLD HANDLE SAD ih 








Tn 


OD 





Is prepared upon scientific principles, the result of great care and study by Dr. Ridge, a 


London physician of 40 ¥ ars’ successful ractice, and has been in use 
England and America. idge’s Sood 5 is NOT a medicine, but is highl 
BECAUSE A COOKED FOOD, e onty 2 assimilated, ane will be foun 
most seemanee and delicate stomach. 

at a cheap Rrige when Ridge’s Food can be obtained from 
upw OLRICH & CO. on every label. 


The Gunday School Times helde iteelf responsibie for the character of the advertisaments ft contains, and will refund te its subscribers any money thst they lese through *avdulent advertisements in tts columns 


putrikinea, am 


for 20 Ss 
esau: OREWEL‘ 
ake no new untri ed Rit Fypesetion because offered | 


ruggists at 35 cents and | 10 





| 

| ADVANTAGES 
COLD DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
VIAED WANA OAL ARDNTUNG CEMENT; 
HEAT QUICKER THAN OTHER IRONS, 
RETAN BERT LONGER REQUIRE AO WOIDER, 
DO NOTBURN THE HAND, DOUBLE POINTED 


BEST !N USE ANDARE CHEAP 


FOR SAL E-BY THE 


ARDWARE. TRADE 
) WORSTEDS, FANCY YARKS, 


Materials for Fancy Work, 
etc., sent by mail. 

Dat ‘Wopetes, $1.00. Send 8 cent stamp for 

E. PARKER, Lymn, Mass. 












years = in | 
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